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REVIEWS 


The Seven Ages of England, or its Advancement 
in Arts, Literature, and Science, from the 
earliest Periods to the Present Time. By 
Charles Williams. Westley & Davis. 


The Progress of the Nation in its various Social 
and Economical Relations, from the Beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century to the Present Time. 
By G. R. Porter, Esq. Charles Knight. 

Tuere can be no subject more interesting to 

Britons, than an examination of the causes that 

have raised their country to its present eminence 

among nations, to trace the growth of England’s 
science, literature, and arts, to observe the gra- 
dual developement of her resources, and to as- 
certain the effect of national intelligence on 
national prosperity. But the inquiry is just as 
difficult as it is important: historians have rarely 
recorded the circumstances that most strongly 
mark the progress of mind; and still more 
rarely have they traced events to the secret 
springs of thought in which they originate, and 
by which they are controlled. English history 
shares this defect with all civilized nations, but 
it is subject to many disadvantages peculiarly its 
own; over no annals have poetry and romantic 
fiction thrown so gorgeous a halo as over those 
of England. Shakespeare and Scott, each fol- 
lowed by a host of imitators, have peopled our 
past centuries with crowds of bright imaginings, 
that hide from the dazzled eyes the sober severity 
of statistical facts, give writers a distaste for dry 
investigation, and render readers impatient of 
cold calculations and a sober array of figures. 

Against these perturbating influences Mr. Wil- 

liams has vainly laboured; his work has con- 

siderable merit as an outline, but it contains few 
specific details; he dwells too much on vague 

neralities, and the exact inquirer will find it 

ifficult to discover the substratum of facts, on 
which he has based his reasoning. It is, not- 
withstanding, a volume of pee merit, 
and will be found acceptable to those who cannot 
bear the toil of deep research, or spare time for 
extensive study. 

Mr. Porter’s is a work of avery different cha- 
racter; it is perhaps the most severely statistical 
work that has yet been offered to general readers ; 
“the figures of speech are banished by the — 
ofarithmetic;” even inferences are almost wholly 
discarded ; there is scarcely more of speculative 
reasoning introduced, than is absolutely required 
to connect the results presented by his tables into 
an orderly system. Extracts would convey as 
imperfect a notion of this work, to use an old 
illustration, as a brick would of an edifice; and 
to abridge a book in which the information is 
condensed already to the utmost possible limits 
of compression, is impossible. e shall there- 
fore only direct attention to a few of the more 
striking facts connected with our national pro- 
gress, and recommend all who feel interested in 
the past history and future prospects of England's 
advancement to study the original work. 

Population is the first subject to which Mr. 
Porter directs attention ; and the rapidity of its 
increase in the present century is a very striking 
fact, demanding serious consideration :— 

“The increase of population in the first half of 
the last century appears to have been 905,368, or 
173 per cent., while in the second half it amounted 
to 3,147,492, or 5231, per cent, 





“For the purpose of comparison with the corre- 
sponding number of years in the present century, it 
may be stated that the increase during thirty years, 
from 1770 to 1800, is computed to have amounted 
to 1,959,590, or 271; per cent.; while the actual 
increase in England and Walesin the same space of 
time, between 1801 and 1831, as found by enume- 
ration, reached to 5,024,207 souls, or 562 per cent.” 

Now, population may be increased either by 
an increase in the number of births, which is 
consistent with great misery and improvidence 
in the nation, or by a decrease in the number of 
deaths, which is strongly indicative of amend- 
ment in the condition of the people. But the 
following table will show, that the births have 
actually diminished in relation to the numbers of 
the people since the commencement of the pre- 
sent century :— 


For ten years preceding 1811, Births, one in 31 
Deaths, one ,, 53: 


” 1821, Births, one ,, 31 
Deaths, one ,, 60: 
» 1831, Births, one ,, 34 


Deaths, one ,, 5 
It appears also, that the class in whose vitality 
the greatest improvement has taken place, is 
recisely the class in whose preservation the state 
is most interested, and in which death inflicts 
most pain, we mean persons under twenty years 
of age :— 
nee the Garin ene MO gras of agp ewe in 76 
lin ook 


” ” ” 1 in 


1833 Rae ” hints 
being not much more than one-half of the proportion 
who died under 20 half a century ago. 

Passing over the chapter on Medical Statistics, 
we come to consider the occupations of the 
people ; and here we first remark the rapid dimi- 
nution of the proportion of the population em- 
ployed in agriculture. In 1811 the centesimal 
proportions for Great Britain were—Agriculture 
35.2, Trade and Manufacture 44.4, other occu- 
pations 20.4. In 1831, Agriculture 28.2, Trade 
and Manufacture 42.0, other occupations 29.8 : 
whence it appears that the quantity of food, 
whose production twenty years ago required the 
labour of five families, may now be produced by 
the labour of four families; a fact of consider- 
able importance in estimating the probability of 
the country’s continuing its present rapid progress 
in manufactures, without the supply of agricul- 
tural produce being exhausted. is evidence 
of improvement in agriculture is strongly con- 
firmed by another and very different examina- 
tion of the subject :-— 

“The number of inclosure bills passed in the ten 
years between 1820 and 1830 was only 205, not 
one-fourth part of the number passed in the pre- 
ceding period of the like duration—a disproportion 
which is the more remarkable from these circum- 
stances :—that the increase of population, which be- 
tween 1811 and 1821 amounted to 2,645,738, was 
3,113,261 between 1821 and 18313 and that the 
foreign supply during the first of these intervals was 
nearly double that obtained in the latter period. 
The disproportion between the average prices expe- 
rienced in the two divisions of time was not so great 
in reality as in appearance, owing to the depre- 
ciation of the currency already noticed; but still 
when full allowance has been made for this conside- 
ration, it will be found that the fall of price was 
nearly 25 per cent. The periods of ten years chosen 
for making the comparison are sufficiently long for 
avoiding the objection that the seasons were ' less 
genial in the one case than in the other; and it is 
impossible, under these circumstances, to arrive at 
any other conclusion than that a larger amount of 





produce has of late been continually drawn from a 
given portion of ground than was obtained in general 
at the beginning of the century.” 

Again, the improvement in the condition of 
what is called “the landed interest,” may be 
proved by the reluctant testimony of the agricul- 
turists themselves :— 

“ Everywhere, the condition of agricultural la- 
bourers is stated to be visibly amended ; and towns 
in agricultural districts, which are dependent upon 
the farming interest, have uniformly improved in 
extent, and in every other circumstance which indi- 
cates prosperity. Nor has the situation of the land- 
owner been less materially improved, so far at least 
as his condition depends upon the rent which he re- 
ceives for his land. With scarcely any exception, 
the revenue drawn in the form of rent, from the 
ownership of the soil, has been at least doubled in 
every part of Great Britain since 1790. This is not 
a random assertion, but, as regards many counties of 
England, can be proved by the testimony of living 
witnesses, while in Scotland the fact is notorious to 
the whole population. In the county of Essex, farms, 
could be pointed out which were let just before the 
war of the French Revolution at less than 10s. per 
acre, and which rose rapidly during the progress of 
that contest, until, in 1812, the rent. paid for them 
was from 45s. to 50s. per acre. This advance has not, 
it is true, been maintained since the return of peace: 
in 1818 the rent was reduced to 35s., and at the pre- 
sent time is only 20s. per acre, which, however, is 
still more than double that which was paid in 1790. 
In Berkshire and Wiltshire there are farms which im 
1790 were let at 14s. per acre, and which in 1810 
produced to the landlord a rent of 70s., being a five~ 
fold advance. These farms were let in 1820 at 50s., 
and at this time pay 30s. per acre, being 114 per 
cent. advance upon the rent paid in 1790. In Staf- 
fordshire there areseyeral farms on one estate which 
were let in 1790 at 8s. per acre, and which having in. 
the dearest time advanced to 35s., have since been. 
lowered to 20s., an advance, after all, of 150 per 
cent. within the half century. The rents here men- 
tioned as being those for which the farms are now 
let, are not nominal rates from which abatements are 
periodically made by the landlord, but are regularly 
paid, notwithstanding the depressed prices at which 
some kinds of agricultural produce have of late been 
sold.” 

We have so recently and at such length exa- 
mined the history and condition of the textile 
manufactures of Britain in our articles on the 
woollen, cotton, and silk factories, that we shall 
pass over Mr. Porter's sy oe on these subjects, 
with the simple remark, that they condense the 
results of all the inquiries recently made by par- 
liamentary committees and commissioners into 
a@ narrow compass, without omitting any material 


information. Less is known of the. metallic 
manufactures :-— 
“ With to the manufacture of hardwares, 


we can have no doubt as to its extension if we com- 
pare the population of Birmingham as given at each 
census, 
In 1801 it consisted of 73,670 souls 
SEE ccccccns aasked 


T821 ..ececcceecees 106,722 

IESE .crccccecccece 146,986 
So that the number has doubled in thirty years. It 
will be observed that the increase which has occurred 
during the last ten years, from 1821 to 1831, amounts 
to upwards of 54 per cent. upon the population as it 
existed at the beginning of the century. 

“ The increase of buildings in the town of Bir- 
mingham during the ten years between 1821 and 
1831, amounted to 38 per cent., and the greater 
number that were being built in 1831, as compared 
with 1821, shows that the increase was still progres~ 
sive,” 
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The extension of this manufacture has arisen 
from improvements in the mode of production, 
which have lowered the prices of goods to’ the 
consumers, in a ratio well calculated to excite 
surprise. From a comparative list of the prices 
of various articles in 1812 and 1832, it appears, 

“That during that time, in a pretty extensive list 
of articles, the reduction in price on some has been 
40 per cent., while on others it has gone to the almost 
incredible extent of 80 to 85 per cent. The cost of 
the material employed has, it is true, fallen very 
considerably in the interval, but this can have had 
but little influence in reducing prices, when, as is 
the case with nearly all the articles comprised in the 
list, the first cost of the material forms only a minute 
portion of the value of the finished article.” 

The effect of this reduction in increasing the 
number of foreign customers, appears from the 
fact, that in 1812 the exports of hardware and 
cutlery amounted scarcely to 6000 tons, while 
in 1834 they exceeded 16,000. 

A much more rapid progress even than this 
has been made in the export of unmanufactured 
British iron :— 










Bar Iron. Pig Iron. Castings. 

Tons. Sees. Tons. 

1806.. oe ADF. ceeeee 2,549...0000. 1,694 
1814, coccccce SOT .cccccee 5,034 
1820., 0 036,848...0.000 2,746....000. 5,186 
1830.... 0 059,885. ..00+0012,036...000-. 8,554 


1834.....4000.70,809,.......21,788,. 0.4. .13,870 

A portion of the economy of manufacture at 
Birmingham is not generally known; andit throws 
too much light on the improvement of the iron 
trade, and the prosperous condition of the ope- 
ratives in that town, compared with those in 
other manufacturing districts, to ke omitted :— 


“The greater part of the articles most commonly 
manufactured at Birmingham are not produced in 
extensive factories, in which large capitals must be 
employed for the erection of machinery. Almost all 
the small wares of the district are made by workmen 
who undertake, each one in his particular line, to 
execute orders received by the merchants and agents 
settled in the town. The profitable performance of 
their contracts, however, calls for the employment of 
a cheaper kind of power than is at the command of 
men who, like these workmen, have little or no capi- 
tal ; and this course of business has opened a channel 
for the employment of money in the town, in a 
manner which is found to be profitable to those who 
engage in it, and advantageous to the small manu- 
facturer. The plan alluded to is this. A building, 
containing a great number of rooms of various sizes, 
is furnished with a steam-engine, working shafts from 
which are placed in each apartment or workshop, 
which is likewise furnished with a lathe, benches, 
and such other conveniences as are suited to various 
of the branches of manufacture for which the rooms 
are likely to be needed. When a workman has re- 
ceived an order for the supply of such a quantity of 
goods as will occupy him a week, or a month, or any 
other given time for their completion, he hires one 
or more of these rooms, of sizes and with conveniences 
suited to his particular wants, stipulating for the 
use of a certain amount of steam-power. He thus 
realizes all the advantage that would accompany the 
possession of a steam-engine ; and as the buildings 
thus fitted up are numerous, competition on the part 
of their owners has brought down the charge for the 
accommodation they offer to the lowest rate that will 
ensure to them the ordinary rate of profit on the 
capital employed. 

“ Before the introduction of this system, the trade 
of Birmingham was for the most part carried on by 
men of large capital, who employed journeymen, and 
gave a considerable credit to the merchants who 
dealt with them. At present, those merchants them- 
selves employ the workmen, who can give no credit, 
but receive payment in ready money at the end of 
every week for such part of their goods as they can 
then deliver in a finished state. 

“In this way the profit of the intermediate dealer 
is saved, and this circumstance will, in part, account 
for the great diminution that has occurred in the 
prices of the different articles.” 

Contrasted with the flourishing condition 
of the metallic manufactures, is the depressed 





state of the glass trade; it is shown by Mr. 
Porter’s tables, that, notwithstanding the great 
increase of population, there is an actual falling 
off in the consumption of glass. He explains the 
causes very satisfactorily, and we quote his ac- 
count, as the subject well merits public atten- 
tion :— 

* It is principally to the complicated regulations 
of the excise, that this want of progress in our glass 
manufacture must be attributed. Those regulations 
may, indeed, be indispensable in order to protect the 
revenue and the fair dealer from frauds on the part 
of less scrupulous manufacturers; but this fact alone 
should be sufficient to convince the legislature of the 
impolicy of continuing to tax any branch of domestic 
industry as to which it occurs. The business of glass- 
making is one, the success of which depends in a 
peculiar degree upon the right application of scien- 
tific principles; and when it is considered that a de- 
parture from any, the minutest of the many arbitrary 
regulations prescribed by Act of Parliament for con- 
ducting this manufacture, would subject the party so 
acting to heavy penalties, our wonder is excited, not 
that so little improvement should have been made in 
the processes, but that the necessity should not have 
been acknowledged of affording the utmost encou- 
ragement for conducting experiments, without which 
it is in vain to hope for the attainment of excellence.” 

Mr. Porter has given a very excellent chapter 
on the history and condition of British mines, 
but having already anticipated the most impor- 
tant of his facts in our report of Mr. Taylor’s 
paper, read to the Statistical Section at the late 
meeting of the British Association, we feel it un- 
necessary to return to the subject. 

In taking our leave of this portion of Mr. 
Porter’s work on the progress of the nation, we 
cannot avoid expressing our satisfaction at the 
prospect afforded us of obtaining a condensed 
view of the vast mass of information accumulated 
in parliamentary documents; and we suggest to 
the author the propriety of his giving references 
to the original reports and returns, that those who 
may be disposed to question the accuracy of his 
results, should have an opportunity of inquiring 
for themselves. 








Treland ; Picturesque and Romantic. By Leitch 
Ritchie, Esq. ; with Twenty Engravings from 
Drawings by D. M‘Clise, Esq., A.R.A., and 
T. Creswick, Esq. Longman. 

TaktnG a course diametrically opposite to that 

of the much cried up cardinal virtue, who 

** begins at home,” the artists and tourist of the 

‘Picturesque Annual’ have exhausted the lakes 

of Italy, the rivers of France, and the ruins of 

“the blue and castled Rhine,”—nay, even gone 

the unwonted length of venturing an inroad into 

the very heart of Russia, before remembering 
that buildings as magnificent, and lakes as lonely, 
and ruins as picturesque, and glens little less 
untrodden, lay close at their own doors. It is 
true that pens, and those belonging to ready 
writers, had busied themselves in describing the 
natural beauties of our neighbour-island,—in 
noting down the peculiarities of character which 
distinguish its children from the more rational 

English, and the more cautious Scotch ; and it 

must have been difficult for Mr. Ritchie once 

again to tread ground which Miss Edgeworth 
and Lady Morgan, and the later host of novelists 

—Banim, Carleton, Griffin, Lover—had made 

familiar and famous among the domains of ro- 

mance and reality. On the other hand, the 
scenes upon which Mr. Creswick entered, have 
been rifled of but few of their beauties by the 
landscape painter. The two, in conjunction, 
have made a magnificent and attractive volume. 

Mr. Ritchie, though narrowed in the treatment 

of his subject, by a judicious determination to 

steer clear of religion and politics,—those causes 
of heat and heart-soreness, the discussion whereof 
is at once so painful and so interminable,—is 





graphic and amusing as usual: while the land. 
scapes of Mr. Creswick have a truth, an air, and 
a delicacy, in the right of which he may chal- 
lenge most of his more experienced brethren of 
the easel ; they are, moreover, as a whole, beau- 
tifully engraved. In thus generally speaking of 
the illustrations, we must not pass over the two 
clever female figures by M‘Clise, which relieve 
the landscapes happily. The Girl playing upon 
the Jew’s in is uncommonly arch, natural, 
and pretty,—in short, a very Irish girl. 

It will be impossible, in our notice, to separate 
the artist and author, as is our wont. Their first 
scenes are devoted to the magnificent Bay of 
Dublin: Mr. Creswick gives us a striking vig- 
nette of the Howth Lighthouse; Mr. Ritchie 
describes, accurately enough, the welcome from 
humourin rags vociferously begging alms, which 
greets every one who sets foot on the Kingstown 
Pier. We have next some clever sketches of the 
principal public buildings in Dublin: but what 
were Messrs. Creswick and Ritchie doing, to let 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral pass without its tribute? 
It would seem as if the latter was too well amused 
in receiving the hospitality of those whom he 
has sketched so smartly, to pay due homage to 
this venerable shrine, with its monuments and 
recollections, and its banners, and its choir, so 
famous among those who love church singing. 

To these succeeds a legend of fun and diablerie 
tolerably well told; but Mr. Ritchie must forgive 
us for saying, that none but an Irishman can 
manage an Irish tale-—can mix the humorous 
and the pathetic and the credulous, in the magic 
proportions, which make a genuine story from 
the other side of the channel as incomparable in 
its way, as the “ little drop of whiskey which has 
never smelt the gauger.” 

We now leave Dublin behind us; the Water- 
fall of Powerscourt, the picturesque Village of 
Enniskerry, and the sweet Lake of Luggelaw, 
are, in turn, presented to us by Mr. Creswick. 
After this we come, of course, to— 

—that lake, whose gloomy shore 

Sky-lark never warbles o’er. 
Mr. Ritchie seems to prefer the valley of the 
Seven Churches to most other scenes he has 
visited in Ireland—throws in a passing word 
about those cylindrical puzzles the Round Towers 
—takes an exception at Moore, (with whom, by- 
the-bye, he shows somewhat too prevailing a 
disposition to cavil,) and with some speculations 
upon Irish beggary and Irish population, pushes 
gaily on for the “ Meeting of the Waters.” Here 
he is disposed to demur to the assertion of the 
song, that— 

There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet. 
Mr. Creswick, however, has made a most en- 
ticing sketch of its beauties; though we must 
call him to account for thrusting the pic-nic 
party, with their parasols, into the centre of his 
foreground. We will forgive him this fault of 
taste, for the sake of his next illustration— 
Arklow, in which, as Mr. Ritchie justly remarks 
of another landscape, he gives not only the 
buildings and trees, but also the very atmosphere 
of Ireland, with great truth and freshness. We 
pass Enniscorthy, Waterford, the lovely domain 
of Lismore, the Blackwater, with its traditions— 
among others of Saint Lateerin and her hand- 
some legs, and of the Pooka, who, as all the 
world knows, is the most tricksy and nimble of 
the sprites that torment benighted waylarers. 
We pass, too, the very lovely drawings of You- 
ghal Church and Cork Harbour, stopping once 
again to compliment their artist upon his castle 
of Kilkenny, richly lit up, but not flaring with 
the brightness of the noonday sun. Lest, how- 


ever, Mr. Ritchie should be jealous of the hand- 
some things it is our bounden duty to say to his 
companion, we will make our last halt with him, 
and draw upon his pages for one of those dark 
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and striking tales, which he tells better than 
almost any other living romancer. 

« According to this story, two young men, of re- 
spectable families in Dublin, were under the neces- 
sity, like many others, of seeking safety and freedom 
among the mountains. It was, at first, their purpose 
to dive into the recesses of Glenmalure by the Do- 
nard pass; but, learning that they were beset, they 
determined, as soon as they had fairly entered the 
chain of hills at the Ess waterfall, to turn away to 
the right by the base of Lugnaquilla, and seek for 
protection in the lower part of the county, where one 
of them had some powerful kinsmen. The two 
young men, although as yet firm friends, were rivals 
in love; and they had remained so long firm friends, 
the rather that their mistress, with an art well known 
to the Irish girls, had hitherto kept the balance with 
a steady hand, allowing neither party to fear that he 
was slighted because of the other. In an emergency 
like this, however, the wiles of female policy were 
forgotten ; she selected openly him whom she had 
secretly preferred from the first; and, with a gene- 
rous devotion, determined to accompany him in his 
flight. 

“The rejected lover was prevented, by a certain 
reserve in his character, from betraying any unmanly 
emotion at a blow so sudden and unexpected. His 
cheek blanched, his eyes grew dim, a blight fell upon 
his heart, and, had he not caught the arm of his 
friend, he must have fallen to the ground. In an- 
other moment, however, his self-possession returned. 
He did not blame, as he said, a predilection honour- 
able to the lady herself; and he would strive to 
build up the ruins of his love into enduring friend- 
ship. 

“The three fled together. After reaching Donard, 
and striking into the wild mountain road, the perils 
of the journey commenced ; and the successful lover 
cursed the selfish feelings which had induced him to 
expose so fair and fragile a being to the difficulties 
of such a journey. They were all three on horse- 
back ; but, owing probably to unskilful management, 
the young lady’s steed began to exhibit symptoms of 
fatigue when as yet the other two were fresh. On 
this a noble proof of disinterestedness was given by 
the Discarded. He offered to surrender the fine 
animal on which he rode to his quondam mistress ; 
and, as hers was too light for the weight of a man, 
to find his way alone, and on foot, through the fast- 
nesses of Lugnaquilla. This offer was firmly re- 
jected; and he repeated it again and again with 
solemn earnestness. He reminded them that his 
boyhood had been spent among these wilds, that he 
knew every inch of the ground, and that, in all pro- 
bability, even on foot he should be able to rival their 
speed in a country so uneven. All was in vain; and 
the horseman, with a deep sigh, pursued his way, 
leading the march as before. 

“When they at length reached the end of the 

mountain road, which winds like one of the passes 
of the Alps, and arrived at the deep chasm between 
the Table Mountain and Carnavally, where the Ess 
waterfall plunges down the steep, it became no longer 
doubtful that the lady’s horse must be abandoned. 
The roar of the Waterfall was already in their ear. 
The sun had set, and a dusky hue had settled over 
the whole scene, exaggerating the dangers of the 
cliffs, and throwing 
a browner horror o’er the woods. 
They halted; and the Discarded, after urging in 
vain his former generous offer, entreated his rival at 
least.to change horses, his being by far the stronger 
animal of the two. This was agreed to; and the 
terrified girl mounted behind her lover; and they 
then recommenced their dangerous flight. 

“The deeper they descended into the chasm, or 
ravine, the darker it became ; till at length it might 
have seemed that they had plunged at once from 
daylight into night. The dim form of the cliffs above, 
as they were seen traced against the sky, acquired a 
character of unearthly mystery ; the wind seemed to 
shriek as it rushed through the pass ; and the hoarse 
voice of the waterfall fell like a sound of terrible 
omen upon the ear of the travellers. The young 
lady clung to her lover in an agony of fear, burying 
her face in his cloak; yet refraining from adding to 
his perplexities by giving utterance to the feelings 
which agitated her woman’s heart. At this period, 
the Discarded proved himself to be their true friend, 








He assured them that the moon would speedily rise, 
and dispel all the seeming horrors of their situation ; 
he even spoke cheerfully, or attempted to do so, al- 
though ever and anon his voice sunk to that calm 
monotony which indicates that the speaker is in- 
different, as regards himself, to the feelings of hope 
or joy he would inspire in others. 

“They were now skirting by the side of the Avon- 
beg river, of which Glenmalure is the valley; when 
the report of a musket on the opposite bank con- 
vinced them that their information had been correct, 
and that the rebels were even now hunted in their 
mountain fastnesses. It had been their intention be- 
fore to turn speedily to the right, in order to skirt 
along the side of Lugnaquilla, but on this alarm they 
determined to press farther up the brow of the moun- 
tain, taking the upper side of that singular glen I have 
mentioned. This part of the route was unknown to 
the lover except by description; but he perceived 
at once that it would be the safest course to pursue ; 
and even the young lady derived new strength from 
the idea, that they should soon have between them 
and danger so dreadful a barrier. They continued, 
therefore, to follow steadily the calm horseman, who 
led the way as before. 

“It was necessary at first, in order to prevent the 
sound of their horses’ hoofs from being heard, to 
choose a soft part of the sward which covers the 
greater portion of Lugnaquilla. Near the side of 
the glen, this is occasionally diversified by smooth 
flat rocks, laid like a pavement along the precipice ; 
and standing on one of them, the traveller, whose 
head is steady enough, may look perpendicularly 
down to the very bottom of the abyss. It was not, 
however, to avoid the danger of approaching too 
near, that the leader made a detour, but solely for 
the purpose above mentioned. He was so nicely 
acquainted with the path that even the trees which 
at this place cover here and there the side of the 
mountain, and sometimes hang their branches over 
the gulf, could not deceive his eye. He was able, 
as his friend knew by report, to ride at full gallop 
along the precipice ; and therefore the lovers, when 
they found themselves fairly on the mountain’s brow, 
with the glen—they knew not, and cared not at what 
distance—between them and the Avonbeg, enjoyed 
a feeling of security which they had not been able 
to indulge since leaving Dublin, and all the greater 
now from the real danger, and fantastic terrors, of 
their late situation. 

“ More than once the gloomy horseman was com- 
pelled to turn round, and desire them to quicken 
their pace. They obeyed for the moment ; but soon, 
forgetting the injunction, they lingered unconsciously 
to indulge in the soft whispers, and harmless endear- 
ments, of avowed and mutual love. Once the voice 
of the monitor startled them by its stern and wild 
expression ; but as he turned away, riding calmly 
and slowly on, they thought that they must have 
been deceived. The moon, however, was now up ; they 
could proceed with confidence, even without a guide ; 
and their spirits rose with that beautiful orb, which, 
in all times, has been considered the star of lovers. 
They were now in a little wilderness of low trees, 
which concealed the figure of their friend, although 
the near tramp of his horse was distinctly enough 
heard on the green sward to serve for a guide. 

“The Discarded in the meantime rode on, in a 
tumult of feelings which it is impossible to describe, 
Hitherto he had been the protector of his mistress, 
He had led her on through darkness and danger, 
which her chosen one, from his ignorance of the 
localities, must have been unable to face ; and, in the 
exercise of this magnanimity he had enjoyed a spe- 
cies of painful consolation. When he saw her placed 
on the same horse; when he saw her arms wound 
round his rival’s waist, and her face hidden in his 
cloak, a sickness had fallen upon his heart, which 
only the exigence of the danger which followed 
could have overcome. There was at that time a wild- 
ness in his voice, and a bitterness in his heart, while 
he spoke to exhort and cheer them, which shocked 
even himself; but by and by, all this was at an end, 
and in ascending the mountains, he had felt as if he 
enjoyed the tranquillity of death. 

“ But this was not to continue long. His soul was 
stung, even through its gloom, by the sight of their 
mutual endearments ; which added fearful bitterness 
to his feelings of despised love, and wounded pride. 


Had they obeyed his first warning, he could even 
then have deadened, in some measure, the agony of 
his spirit ; nay, if his second had been heard, he could 
have crushed down, as if by physical force, the tumult 
of passions that arose within him ; but when, for the 
third time he met the withering spectacle, and the 
sanctity of his despair had been profaned and out- 
raged by the light gay voices of happy love, the 
wretched man dashed the rowels into his steed, and 
only reined him in when the animal himself started 
back aghast on finding that he was on the brink of 
the awful precipice. 

“ With a powerful wrench, he threw the horse 
back upon his haunches when on the very brink, but 
did not permit him to retreat till he had looked 
down for some moments into the abyss below. God 
knows what ideas passed through his mind at that 
moment—what shapes he saw, or what sounds he 
heard, issuing from the gulf! His brain began to 
turn; he imagined he felt the approach of insanity ; 
and at length, with a desperate effort, he closed his 
eyes against the fascination which had seized upon 
them, and permitted his terrified steed to retire a 
few paces into the trees which here skirted the glen. 

“ The lovers were not in sight, but he could hear 
the sound of their horse’s hoofs, as they slowly ap- 
proached the place where he stood ; and he remained 
there for some moments trembling in every limb, 
and wiping the cold perspiration from his brow. At 
length they appeared ; and the Discarded leaped in 
his saddle, as if struck by a bullet. The youth had 
turned half round, so as to embrace the neck and 
waist of his mistress; her head lay back; her 
dishevelled hair hung upon his knee ; and leaning 
passionately over her he pressed his lips again and 
again to hers. On this picture the moon shone with 
the light almost of day; and their horse ambled 
softly along, as if fearing to disturb so agreeable a 
position. 

“ They started in confusion, and the young girl 
shrunk back, as they found their way suddenly barred 
by the other horseman. His face was deathly pale ; 
his clenched hand was extended either in menace or 
warning, above his head; and his eyes, shone upon 
by the moonlight, seemed to be filled with a wild 
and preternatural lustre. 

“* Pardon me, my friend,’ said the lover; ‘ the 
glen must now be nearly past, and if you will point 
out our route, we shall lead the way, to convince 
you that you have no more delay to fear from us.’ 
The Discarded attempted to speak ; but instead of 
words, only some specks of white foam came from 
his lips, accompanied by a sound that resembled a 
stifled cry. 

“Which is the route?’ demanded his friend 
again, moving on; ‘ Point with your hand, if you 
are too angry to speak.’ He pointed ; and, dashing 
his spurs into his horse’s sides, the lover sprang for- 
ward, 

“ As they passed the pale horseman, a low cry 
broke from the lips of the girl, elicited either by some 
sudden foreboding, or merely by the wild and de- 
spairing expression of one to whose disinterested 
generosity they owed so much. Her cry was replied 
to by a laugh, resembling a succession of hoarse 
screams ; and before the sound could be caught up 
by the echoes of the glen, the unhappy pair were 
carried headlong over the steep. 

“ The materials of this narrative, which, I believe, 
is very little known, were collected by a priest some 
time after from the lips of him whom I have distin- 
guished as the discarded lover, immediately before 
his execution for high treason. Instead of proceed. 
ing, as he had intended, to the stronghold of a rela- 
tion in the barony of Shillelagh, he returned, after 
the catastrophe related above, and crossing the 
Avonbeg, with no definite purpose that could be 
ascertained, was taken by the loyalists after a despe- 
rate but hopeless resistance. So little traversed was 
the glen at that time, that it was not till after his 
confession had directed attention to the spot, that 
the remains of the lovers were discovered. They 
were identified by their clothes and valuables; but 
nothing remained of the bodies, either of them or of 
their horse, but the skeletons.” 


And here we close this beautiful volume; to 
ramble through whose pages,—though ours has 
been rather a flight than a ramble,—has been a 
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task as much of pleasure as of duty. Mr. 
Ritchie has not neglected the useful, while he 
has chiefly devoted himself to the amusing. 








Testamenta Eboracensia ; or Wills registered at 
York, illustrative of the History, Manners, 
Language, Statistics, §c. of the Province of 
York, from the Year 1300 downwards. Part 
I. 8vo. Nichols & Son. 


In April last, while noticing a volume of 
‘ Wills and Inventories,’ published by the Sur- 
tees Society, we were compelled to speak with 
some severity-—to us always painful—on the 
general character of the selection. While ap- 
proving the design, we condemned the execution 
of the volume. Whatever, it may be replied, 
illustrates the state of society in the northern 
counties of England, must be useful or curious ; 
and such, in fact, is the justification which the 
members of the council would offer. But surely 
this can be no excuse for the admission of so 
many instruments, the provisions of which are 
substantially the same, and which are very fre- 
quently couched in the same language: their 
monotony is absolutely wearisome ; the form of 
all is much the same. ‘The testator, having in- 
voked the name of the Trinity, and vouched for 
the saneness of his mind, commends his soul to 
the care of God and the saints, and orders his 
body to be interred in a certain place—his mor- 
tuary to be so much, and so much to be expend- 
ed in wax for candles. Then follows a list of the 
bequests, some item of which always provides for 
the celebration of private masses for the repose 
of the testator’s soul, and, if his circumstances 
allow it, for distribution among the poor. Such 
is the almost universal formula, which is long or 
short, according to the means of the testator ; 
rarely is any reflection made to relieve the ever- 
lasting tedium of such forms. How, indeed, 
should it? Most of these instruments were 
indited by persons in sickness; the heads only 
were mentioned, the manner and language being 
left to the notary, who naturally employed the 
same words. In fact, they are, in nine cases 
out of ten, as little distinguishable from one 
another as the veriest auctioneer advertisements 
of the present day. 

The censure which we applied to the former 
is equally applicable to the present volume: we 
think, indeed, it is more applicable, as the mate- 
rials furnished by the York collection are more 
numerous than those at Durham, which supplied 
nine-tenths of the volume before published—in- 
deed, it is allowed that the present is “selected 
by the secretary from not fewer than fourteen vo- 
lumes or registers, and, from such an abundance 
of important matter, that selection becomes a 
difficult task.” The taste with which the task 
has been fulfilled may be approved by some, but 
assuredly it cannot be so by the Society at large, 
of whom twenty members only have, at one 
time, the privilege of deciding what MSS. shall 
be published during a given period. We grant, 
very readily, that in the present collection of tes- 
tators there are more distinguished names than 
in the preceding volume—more connected with 
English history, and especially with the great 
baronial houses of the north. But what advan- 
tage is this to the philosophic antiquary ? Who 
cares, for instance, what were the possessions, 
what the final dispositions, of Sir Richard de la 
Pole (p. 7), of Sir Ralph de Hastings (p. 19), 
of Sir Richard de Stapleton (p. 88), of William 
Lord Latimer (p. 113), of the Constables, Ne- 
villes, and a host besides, so long as they contain 
no information beyond what we may find in 
other instruments, relating to the state of opi- 
nions and manners? The only, or, at least, the 
chief motive which has led to the selection of 
many, has been the fact of the testator’s descen- 





dants being still located in the northern district. 
But who, on earth, takes the least interest in 
pedigrees of our rural squirearchy ?— who 
cares whether the Bowes, the Stapletons, the 
Roos, the Tempests, &c. were settled in such 
a ae Pe in the thirteenth, or fifteenth, 
or seventeenth century?—who cares, in fact, 
whether they ever lived at all? Most of them 
always were useless; their existence was half 
animal half vegetable; nor have they ever con- 
ferred as much benefit on the world as the same 
number of cabbages ;—in short, the spirit which 
has dictated the present volume much resembles 
that which has dictated most of our local his- 
tories: pedigree—pedigree, is the everlasting 
burden of their tune. 

We have waded through the rubbish of the 
present volume with much the same feeling that 
the sagacious nightman of Kensington would 
wade through Paddington dirt ;* something worth 
picking up might be found, but the chances were 
few in comparison with what would be afforded 
by the aristocratic dust of St. George’s parish. 
Our labour has not been wholly lost—we have 
found something, little though it be, likely to 
interest the reader. And here we must remind 
him of what, we fear, he is rather apt to forget 
—the utility of our vocation. For his satisfac- 
tion we have waded through 420 pages of bar- 
barous Latin, or of still more barbarous Norman 
French; and we proceed to make him as wise, 
in a few minutes, and without the least fatigue 
on his part, as if he had waded through them 
himself. 

In the ‘Testamentum Reberti de Playce,’ 
Rector of Brompton, one of the bequests is 
“bibulam meam in Romanam linguam trans- 
latam.” This must surely be an error of the 
transcriber or of the printer for bébliam, unless, 
in the barbarous Latin of the period, bibula be 
intended as the diminutive of biblia—a little 
bible. In the phraseology of the times, Romana 
Lingua means, sometimes the vulgar language 
of the country, sometimes the corruption of the 
Latin into another dialect. In the present case, 
it probably means the bible (or the little bible), 
translated into the Norman French—the lan- 
guage of the great, of the courtiers, and of all 
who expected preferment from either. We 
have, however, seen the phrase applied to books 
in the vernacular, or vulgar English dialect, 
though the instances of such application are rare. 
In either case, the passage is memorable in a 
will of 1345; we could, however, prove that the 
Scriptures were to be read in the vulgar tongue 
long before this period, as early, at least, as the 
days of the celebrated Grosseteste. 

Though we do not in the present, as we did 
in the last volume, meet with many cases where 
pilgrimage was enforced as a penance for crime 
—there appear two only—we meet with many 
instances in which the testator is careful to 
enjoin satisfaction. Thus, Henry Lord Percy 
(1349) : 

* Also I leave 2002. for the purpose of satisfying, 
in whatever part of England I may have been, 
whether in time of peace or in war, all persons who 
may complain that I owe them anything, or that 
anything has been taken from them by me or mine, 
contrary to their own will.” 

Thus, also, William Bourland, a clergyman, 
(whose will is dated on the festival of St. Cuth- 
bert’s translation, 1380), enjoins that “ procla- 
mation be made in certain public places, viz. in 
the consistories, chapters, and hall-motes, where I 
have been wont to sit in matters of sequestration, 
for any one who shall think that he has sustain- 
ed any injury from me, or that I owe him any 
thing, or that I have unjustly deprived him of 





* Paddington dirt at one farthing a lvad—St. George’s at 
three-pence.—See a report 
one of the numbers the Tast 
sent year. 


in the Times newspaper, in 
week in Sep'ember of the pre- 








the slightest advantage, to come to Durham, or 
elsewhere, the place and time to be fixed by m 
executors, and before them let him establish his 
complaint; and if it be approved by them, | 
will that satisfaction, according to their estimate, 
be made to all creditors from my personal ef. 
fects.” 

In one will (that of John de Brampton, rector 
of Badsworth, reign of Edward III.) we have an 
account of the manner in which compensation 
was made for involuntary homicide. Two men, 
Thomas del Hill and Robert de Darley, had 
been slain by Sir John Bosville. The penalty 
was 160 marks, which the homicide, with two 
sureties, agreed to pay over to certain trustees, 
to be employed at the discretion of the said 
John de Brampton. When the rector made his 
will, the money had not been used, and he 
awards 30 marks to be paid in masses for the souls 
of the two men; ten marks to William del Hil] 
and his wife, and fifty for the education of their 
son. The remaining seventy, strangely enough, 
are divided among the trustees. 

In the testament of Bishop Hatfield, of Dur- 
ham (1381), there is a clause that might lead to 
surmise. In it he asserts that one thousand 
marks of silver are due to him by Sir William 
de Windsor, “ on account of Alice Perrers, now 
his wife.” This celebrated woman, the real, not, 
as the editor of the volume gently expresses it, 
“the reputed mistress of Edward ITI.” was no- 
torious for corruption. In lending her so con- 
siderable a sum—equal to ten thousand pounds 
of our present money—the bishop must have had 
some object in view. Was it for mere prefer- 
ment? ‘That neither she nor the ecclesiastics of 
the period were very scrupulous, may be inferred 
from the negotiation between her and William 
de Wickham for the see of Winchester. 

The Henry Lord Percy before mentioned 
must, we suspect, have been a huge sinner: this 
we infer, not merely from the legacy of the two 
hundred pounds left to satisfy all strangers 
whom he might have injured, but from the 
number of his charitable donations. As his will 
is a fair specimen of those made by the wealthy 
and the great at this period, we subjoin the 
translation of a considerable portion—of that 
portion most characteristic of the men and the 
times :— 

“T, Henry de Percy, being sound in mind, make 
my last testament in the manner following :—In the 
first place, I bequeath my soul to Almighty God, to 
his Blessed Mother, and to the whole Court above, 
and my body to be buried in the Church of St. Mary, 
at Sallary. 

“Item, I give and bequeath to the said Church of 
St. Mary de Sallary, 100 marks sterling. 

“Item, I give and bequeath 50 marks for wax to 
be burnt around my body, of which sum the monas- 
tery of Sallary to have 15 marks, and the rest to be 
divided for my soul’s good among poor ecclesiastics. 

“Ttem; I leave to two hundred clergymen, to 
chaunt the psalter for the repose of my soul, 20 
shillings. 

“Item, I bequeath for distribution to the poor on 
the day of my interment, 100 marks. 

“Item, for oblations on the day of my interment, 
100 shillings. 

“Item, for the expense of keeping me and my 
suite until the day after my funeral, 200 marks. 

“Item, for distribution to the poor on the way 
during the passage of my corpse to the tomb, 20 
pounds. : 

“Item, I bequeath to the parochial Churches of 
Semer, Nafferton, Lehingfield, Catton, Spofford, 
Topeliff, Petteworth, Alnwick, in equal portions, 16 
pounds. 

“ Item, to the singers of Semer, 20 pounds, and to 
the Church of Fosceton, 30 shillings. 

“ And forasmuch as ‘n the service and honour of 
God I once designed to visit the Holy Land, and 
for the expenses of the said> pilgrimage laid aside 
1000 marks in Florence money, I will, that if my son 
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Henry de Percy, choose to conduct all the journey 
in my stead, he shall have the said 1000 marks. 
“Item, I bequeath to the Abbot of Whitby, 10 


marks. 

« Ttem, to the Princess of Sixhil, 10 marks. 

“Item, to the Abbot of Alnwick, 10 marks. 

“ Item, to the Princess of Sandon, 100 shillings. 

“Item, to the provincial Chapters of the Black 
and Grey Friars in England, held immediately after 
my decease, in equal portions, 20 pounds. 

“Item, to the Black Friars of York, 50 shillings. 

“Ttem, to the Grey Friars of the city, 50 shillings. 

“Ttem, to the Preaching Friars (Dominicans or 
Black Friars,) of Beverley and Scarborough, in equal 
portions, 4 pounds. 

“Item, to the Dominicans of Pontefract, Lan- 
easter, Yarm, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in equal 
portions, 6 pounds. 

“ Item, to the Franciscans (Friars Minor, or Grey 
Friars,) of Nottingham, Doncaster, Preston, or 
Amounderness, Hartlepool, Richmond, and New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 7 pounds. 

“Item, to the Franciscans of Beverley and Scar- 
borough, in equal portions, 4 pounds. 

“Item, to the provincial Chapters of the Carme- 
lites and Augustinians of England, held immedi- 
ately after my decease, in equal portions, 10 marks. 

“Item, to the Augustinian and Carmelite Friars 
of York, in equal portions, 40 shillings. 

“ Item, to the Friars of St. Augustine, at Tilkhill, 
and to the Friars of Mount Carmel, at Hull, in equal 
portions, 60 shillings. 

“Item, to the Dominicans of Bamborough, 20 
shillings. 

“ Item, to the Carmelites of Alnwick, 40 shillings. 

“Item, to the Nuns of Wickham and of Wilber- 
force, in equal portions, 4 pounds. 

“Item, to the Nuns of Ardington, 20 shillings. 

“Item, to the Abbot of Fountains, 10 marks, 

“Ttem, to twenty chaplains, chaunting one year 
for the repose of my soul, 100 marks.” 

We repeat, this Henry Lord Percy must 
have been as wicked as he was rich, or he would 
not have been so liberal in purchasing masses 
and prayers for the redemption of his sins. 

The Will of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster (1398) has more curious particulars. He 
was, we know, as wicked as any Percy could 
possibly be. To atone for his peccadilloes, he is 
very pious in his directions, and very liberal in 
his bequests : 

“In the first place, I bequeath my soul to God, 
and to his most sweet mother, St. Mary, in the joy 
of Heaven, and my body to be interred in the Church 
of St. Paul, in London, near the high altar of the 
said Church, and by the side of my dearest Blanche, 
once my wife, who there reposes. 

“Item, I bequeath to the Church of the parish in 
which I may die, whatever my executors may think 
proper to give, for the mortuary required by law. In 
case I die out of London, I will and devise that my 
body be taken to London the first night, to the house 
of the Carmelites in Fleet Street, where it shall 
remain the whole of that night, where the due exe- 
quies be said that ought, and the following morning 
requiem high mass shall be sung. And after the 
mass, I will that my body be removed and carried to 
the aforesaid Church of St. Paul, to have that night 
also the exequies; and the morning after, the re- 
quiem high mass, and the funeral. And in whatever 
place I die, I will and ordain that my body remain 
unburied forty days after my decease ; and I charge 
my executors in no case to bury it, publicly or 
privately, And I will, that on each of the forty 
days fifty marks of silver be given to the poor of the 
country ; and the evening before my sepulture, three 
hundred silver marks; and the day of my sepulture, 
five hundred silver marks, if my executors find that 
my substance can bear this, together with my other 
bequests ; but if, on account of these other bequests, 
the above sum cannot be given to the poor as afore- 
said, then my executors shall give, each of them 
forty days, as much as can be given, considering the 
quantity of my substance, and my other obligations. 

“I bequeath money for,wax to burn around my 
body the day of my interment—1. For ten great can- 
dles, being the number of our Lord’s commandments, 
against which I have often sinned, praying our Lord 





God that my devotion may atone for the many 
times I have unhappily broken them. 2. For seven 
great candles to be placed above these, in memory 
of the seven weeks of mercy, which I have neglect- 
ed, and of the seven mortal sins. 3. And above 
these again, for five great candles, in honour of the 
five wounds of our Saviour, and of the five senses, 
which I have so often abused, and for this abuse I 
humbly crave mercy. 4. And above these again, for 
three other great candles, in honour of the Blessed 
Trinity, to whom I confess all the evil deeds which I 
have done, supplicating for pardon and mercy through 
the love that He, of his divine grace, has shown in 
behalf of my salvation and that of the world.” 

His benefactions to different churches and 
monasteries are very numerous, and, for the 
good of his soul, no less than that of his very 
dear wife, the Princess Blanche, he leaves direc- 
tions for the endowment of a charity in St. Paul's, 
to be served by two priests, who shall daily cele- 
brate the office. 

It may be doubted whether the directions in 
such wills were always followed. Thomas Beck, 
Bishop of Lincoln (1346) commands his body 
to be interred, without pomp, in a week after his 
decease; and he calls for eternal damnation on 
his executors if they disobey his injunction :— 
this was a hearty curser. The same prelate, too, 
appears, from the enormous amount of his debts, 
to have been as hearty a sinner. He acknow- 
ledges that he had stolen 60 shillings from his 
mother, and he leaves that sum for masses for 
the good of her soul. 

No man could have greater reason to com- 
plain of the misapplication of his endowments 
than Robert de Morton, of Bawtry (1396). This 
gentleman was escheator for the county of Not- 
tingham, and knight of the shire from 1361 to 
1393. He took great interest in the property of 
the hospital at Bawtry; and he left in trust to 
the monks of Nostell 250 pounds, for the good of 
that institution. There is something in the fol- 
lowing note (p. 210), melancholy enough, and 
deserving of attention. Weare happy to give it 
increased circulation :— 

“ The hospital at Bawtry still exists, but its re- 
venues and possessions are no longer applied to the 
purposes for which they were originally intended. 
The chapel of the hospital is still standing—a per- 
fect gem in the early pointed period, with ex- 
ternal niches on each side of the east window, and 
every other characteristic of that graceful style which 
our modern architects are so wisely imitating, in 
cases where economy and taste must be combined. 
Within is an immense slab, covering the bones of 
some of its early patrons. It is long, however, since 
divine service has been performed within its walls. 
The writer of this note visited it in the Autumn of 
1834, and found it occupied as a carpenter's shop ; 
and yet a master of the hospital is appointed by the 
Archbishop of York as usual !” 

This should be looked after : and while on this 
subject we may add, that many other endow- 
ments demand the prompt investigation of 
government—none more ree than Sherburn 
Hospital near Durham. This hospital was found- 
ed in the twelfth century, for a certain number 
of lepers, and in the sequel was richly endowed. 
As the disease by slow gradations disappeared, 
other objectsofcharity were introduced. A few old 
men now only participate in its advantages. 
This also should be investigated. The abuse of 
charitable trusts is one of the greatest of which 
this country has to complain. 

Of the bequests in the present volume, scarcely 
four mention books. Magister John Newton, 
Treasurer of York Cathedral (1414), left about 
forty volumes, which are minutely enumerated, 
to the chapter of that sce. Most of them are 
theological, a few scholastic, and two or three on 
the canon and civil law. The books of Master 
William Cawood, canon residentiary of the 
same church (1419), consist almost wholly of 
comments on the civil law; and such was his 








proficiency in it, that he was employed in com- 
missions of public importance. 

Among the testaments in the volume, is one 
of Sir Richard Byron, of Cadney, in Lincoln- 
shire, a lineal ancestor of the celebrated poet. 
He leaves (1397) his soul to God, St. Mary, and 
all the saints, and his body to be interred in the 
church of Cadney. He, too, appears to have 
been somewhat negligent of church dues, since 
he bequeaths 40 shillings “ for tithes forgotten,” 
—meaning, for tithes which he had refused to 
pay. Like his descendants, too, he must have 
been somewhat imprudent in his habits of living ; 
for he directs that the revenues of a considerable 
portion of his estate shall remain for some years 
accumulating in the hands of trustees, and then 
be applied to the discharge of his debts. In two 
things, however, he is sufficiently different from 
his successor: he leaves 100 shillings to the 
poor ; and he endows a charity during the life of 
a certain chaplain, in which the divine office is 
to be celebrated for the soul of the testator, for 
those of his father, mother, brother, and of all 
his ancestors, (would that its efficacy, it it had 
any, had also been extended to his successors !) 
He provides, too, for abundance of wax candles 
to be burnt round his corpse on the day of in- 
terment. 

Before we close our notice of this volume, we 
must advert to some information, incidentally 
conveyed, respecting the interior of a convent. 
It is seldom that the curtain is so much raised. 
In 1400 the Lady Isabel Fauconberg bequeathed 
20 shillings to the nuns of Arden, a Benedictine 
convent in Cleveland, and one of the most se- 
cluded establishments in Christendom. “ The 
situation of most religious houses,” says Burton, 
“was in private solitary places; but that of this 
priory is inclosed by hills almost hanging over 
it, hiding the sun for the most part of the year 
from it; and has such a gloomy ones as to 
affect even strangers.” It was probably the 
lonely and cheerless situation of the place, that 
induced the fair prioress to seek for other amuse- 
ments than such as were to be found within the 
inclosure. In 1396,—four years previous to Lady 
Fauconberg’s legacy, there was a special visita- 
tion of the house, by order of the cathedral 
chapter of York, during the vacancy of the see. 
The account of that visitation (now first printed) 
is exceedingly curious. We translate some of the 
most striking portions :— 

“In the first place Lady Ellenora, the Prioress, 
doth confess that she and her sisters of the said house 
have not appeared once a year, as the custom is. 

“ Also, the said Prioress doth express that silence 
is not observed, inasmuch as there is talking during 
the time of church service ; and, indeed, during all 
the offices of the said house, 

“ Also, the said Prioress confesses, that sometimes 
she has the common seal of the house in her private 
custody, and that sometimes she has sealed with it 
obligations and other instruments relating to receipts 
by her, outside the walls of the convent. 

“ And the said Prioress complains that the sacrist 
does not discharge her duty; nor doth she attend, 
however admonished, to the ringing of the bells; so 
that divine service is performed at unseasonable hours. 

“ Also, she adds, that she is not obeyed as Prioress 
in the said house. 

“ And the said Prioress confesses that she was 
elected superior of the said house in her twenty-sixth 
year, in one day, and that on the same day the elec- 
tion was confirmed. 

“ Christiana Darell (one of the nuns) says that 
the Prioress has forced three young nuns to go to the 
hay-field early in the morning, and that they have 
not returned before night; so that the holy offices 
have not been recited. 

“ And the said deponent also saith, that the said 
Prioress receives and keeps all the revenues of the 
said house, and disposes of them without the consent 
or even the knowledge of her sisters ; that sometimes 
she has the common seal in her own keeping, and at 
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other times she delivers it to the charge of Dame 
Elizabeth Darell, so that she is able to seal or do 
anything else at her own good pleasure, nor does she 
communicute with her sisters; and deponent adds 
that they never have it, except through the good-will 
of the other lady.” 

The instrument, however, is so long, that we 
are compelled to condense it. The other charges 
against the poor superior was, that she had 
pledged some articles of the convent; that she 
delivered sour beer and mouldy bread to the 
sisterhood; that she was no economist, having 
paid eleven-pence for a bushel of corn when she 
might have purchased it for eight, or even seven- 
pence; that even during divine service in the 
choir, she encouraged the secular boys and lay- 
men to laugh at the nuns ; that she neglected to 
procure candles for the altar, for matins, and 
other canonical hours; that when the Prioress 
entered on her office, the house was in a com- 
fortable state, but that now it was burdened with 
debts; that several bequests and gifts of consi- 
derable value had been received by her, but no 
account given of their application, and that she 
had converted them to her own purposes ; that 
she had cut down several trees in the wood, and 
sold them, without acquainting the sisterhood. 
But the most formidable of all the charges was, 
that she frequently slept out of the dormitory. 
How this visitation ended, we have no means of 
ascertaining; but probably the amusements of 
“the reverend mother” of twenty-eight were 
somewhat rudely suspended. Her punishment 
would be deposition, and removal to some house 
of a much stricter order. 

In conclusion, we do not attempt to deny that 
there is some curious matter in this volume. 
The question, however, is not what the utility 
is, but what it might and would have been under 
a more judicious spirit of selection. 











The Inquisitor. Macrone. 

Essays ona few subjects of General Interest ; to 
which are added Scraps and Recollections. 
Churton. 

Amonc the various “ signs” of the times, in which 

we live, certainly not the least significant is the 

spirit of investigation, which is brought to bear 
not only on our institutions, but our manners. 

What between satirical poems, fashionable novels, 

essays, (in and out of magazines and reviews,) 

political pamphlets, sermons, quack doctors’ ad- 
vertisements, and parliamentary speeches, the 
people of these islands are kept tolerably busy 
about themselves; and if they are not enlight- 
ened as well as instructed, there is no truth in 
the proverb which concerns a multitude of coun- 
sellors. For this state of things, many causes 
might be assigned, but they all resolve them- 
selves into the one fact, that mankind are not 
at ease, nor contented with their present condi- 
tion. Both intellectually and physically, society 
has outgrown its customary habiliments, and is 
anxiously looking out for the means of providing 
itself with a new suit. The ancient status of 
humanity was founded upon two data,—a thin 
population, and the supremacy of landed wealth ; 
the former giving “ample scope and verge 
enough” for the growth of aristocracy,—the 
latter circumscribing its personelle within the 
limits of one class of individuals. Commerce 
and the rapid multiplication of the species in 
Europe have changed these two conditions; 
and the institutions and habits founded upon 
them are losing their applicability, and must 
bend or break. ‘This is the simple and naked 
rationale of the great movement in which we 
are embarked, but jt assumes as many dif- 
ferent forms and colours as there are points of 
view from which it may be regarded. The 
denser populations are elbowing aristocracy out 
of society, and by raising the amount of labour 





necessary to preserve life and caste, have deve- 
loped the demand for cheap government, and 
for the abolition of privilege: while the growth 
of a new power to rival the landed proprietor, 
(commercial and manufacturing capital,) has 
produced that social contest for distinction and 
consideration, which shows itself on the one hand 
in upstart pretension, and on the other in a jea- 
lous exclusiveness. The power of the press, about 
which so much is said in reference either to its 
uses or its abuses, is principally instrumental in 
giving wings to the movement. It hastens the 
formation of ideas, and gives unity of purpose to 
the masses; but it has little share in shaping the 
direction of inquiry, and determining what shall 
or shall not engage public attention. The figu- 
rative use of the word has led to much error in 
this particular. The press is no active agent, 
determining popular volition ; it isa mere mecha- 
nical and passive instrument, giving expression 
and diffusion to those ideas which have already 
got possession of men’s minds, and are the 
materials of their daily meditations. What has 
been said of the newspapers, that they follow 
rather than lead the march of mind, is equally 
true of the press at large; and it would not be 
more absurd to say that the tongue leads the 
brain, than to assert that the press is at the 
bottom of every change in government or in 
opinion. 

But if the state of the press be an effect, and 
not a cause of popular impulses, it is on that 
account more conclusively the sign of the direc- 
tion which these are taking; and in nothing is 
the state of transition, in which society now is 
placed, more apparent than in the general desire 
of authors to question and to canvas the various 
moral phases it offers, in all its ranks, conditions 
and combinations. An instinct of insecurity and 
flux seems to have possession of the present 
generation; and existing phenomena appear to 
awaken an additional curiosity, by the sentiment 
they excite of their limited duration. ‘The two 
volumes whose titles stand at the head of this 
article, are in themselves nothing. Considered 
in their execution, they are not remarkable either 
for originality of idea, for closeness of reasoning, 
or for an expansive range of comprehension and 
conception. But they are examples of the chaotic 
and seething condition of the public intellect,— 
of that conflict of contradictory principles, and 
of unshaped ideas, which exists in the minds of 
the great mass of society, in their endeavours to 
explain the political, moral, and religious pheno- 
mena of the passing times. Opinion, it is said, 
is divided between the asserters that twice six 
make twelve, and those who hold that they make 
fourteen: while the mass of mankind take to 
themselves the merit of moderation, by steering 
between the two, and believing, in spite of evi- 
dence, that the product is thirteen. ‘This, how- 
ever, is but an inadequate view of the weakness 
of mankind. The truer view of their error is, 
that they believe at the same time, that twice 
six are twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and perhaps 
half a dozen other different numbers. ‘There is 
no wholeness, no unity in the public mind, or 
in that of individuals ; neither have they a fixed 
eclectic system ; but they are bandied about by 
every wind of doctrine, hold all opinions with a 
quasi and a quatenus, and, like Hostess Quick- 
ly, are “neither fish nor flesh, and no man 
knows where to have them.” 

It is a coincidence less strange than striking, 
that both of these essayists have taken the Eng- 
lish Universities as one of the subjects of their 
lucubrations ; and both of them have dealt with 
the institutions in terms by no means favour- 
able. In this they but reflect the general mind. 
All the better spirits of the day are dissatisfied 
with the state of public education, and perceive 


that it is no longer in harmony with the wants | 





of mankind. It is, however, chiefly with the 
morality, or rather immorality, of Oxford and 
Cambridge, that the writers before us find fault 

especially the author of the Essays, who, though 
he blows hot and blows cold between Mr. 
Beverley and Professor Sedgwick, goes very 
far in establishing the general truth of the pic- 
ture offered by the former. In such accusations, 
however, the heads of our Universities have, in 
some degree, been unjustly dealt with. One 
purpose which these establishments have been 
supposed to fill, is that of offering a middle term 
of transition between the boy and the man, in 
which the student, without being wholly eman- 
cipated from the restraints of the school, is yet 
left sufficiently his own master to try his powers 
of self-government. To learn to go alone, one 
must first abandon the go-cart; and to acquire 
the power of resisting temptation, one must first 
be exposed toit. This latitude cannot be granted, 
and a strict discipline maintained. However 
low, also, the moral atmosphere of the Univer- 
sities may be, we imagine few of the freshmen 
who come up from public schools, or the town 
residences of their parents, have much to learn 
there. The vices of the Universities are the 
vices of the world, and are adopted by their 
youths in a pure spirit of imitating the man; so 
that if there is more hunting, gaming, racing, 
extravagance, and debt among the under-gra- 
duates than formerly, it is because there are 
more of such doings going on in society at large. 
The great, the reigning fault of these seminaries, 
is the little pains which are taken to develope 
character and to induce thought. The whole 
force of tuition is expended upon the inculcation 
of dogma—upon efforts, both direct and indirect, 
to prevent independent reflection. ‘The moral 
world is thus shut out from the sphere of uni- 
versity vision. ‘The object at which everything 
is aimed, is not to produce the man, but the 
churchman or the aristocrat,—or (to use a phrase 
less offensive and objectionable) the gentleman. 
If the knowledge which is offered be of a kind 
of little comparative value in the business of life, 
the morality is still less so; and the youth, in 
quitting the groves of academies to enter the 
world, is divested of those principles, habits, and 
sympathies, which should fit him for mixing with 
the rest of the species. The university man is a 
creature apart in society ; and until he has formed 
another education for himself, and “ rubbed off 
the rust of the college,” he is altogether unfitted 
for the business of life. How far the two ob- 
jects of educating the ministers of a peculiar sect 
and educating the lay aristocracy are compatible, 
is a question that admits of discussion ; but that 
the middle classes, and those who are destined 
to bustle through the world, require another 
course of discipline from that which churchmen 
can give, is a truism which few will now venture 
to dispute. The dissipation of the Universities 
is a direct consequence of their idleness ; and 
the idleness proceeds from the neglect of teach- 
ing those things which interest the student, and 
offer him results which he can appreciate and 
immediately employ. 

We have not space to enter upon the other 
matters treated in these volumes; and future 
opportunities will not be wanting for taking 
them up. There is little, indeed, in the manner 
in which they are treated to call for notice. 
Neither of the writers seem to regulate their 
thoughts by fixed principles, or to be perfectly 
aware of the tendency of their observations. ‘The 
Inquisitor’ professes to be a collection of mis- 
cellaneous letters from the friends of a retired 
gentleman—an awkward and useless piece of 
machinery. There are twenty-two of them: 
seven descriptive of Spain, seven on Dante, and 
seven on miscellaneous subjects mostly con- 
nected with literature; and one, an absurd at- 
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tempt to ridicule Mr. O'Connell. The ‘ Essays’ 
contain six dissertations on Fox-hunting, the 
Social System, University Education, the pre- 
sent Position of the English Aristocracy, the 
Amusements of the People, and the Love of 
Pleasure. These are followed by 138 pages of 
‘Scraps and Recollections.’ Both these volumes, 
therefore, are the sweepings of a portfolio—we 
should be glad to add, the portfolios of clever 
men. 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1837. 


Tuere are paradoxes in literature as well as 
in life: and not the least strange (among the 
former) is the fact, that in proportion as the 
palmy days of the Annuals are waning, their 
number is increasing. We took occasion, a fort- 
night since, to advert to the length of the list of 
these pretty books for the coming year—its first 
fruits are now before us—a gay company, of 
every size, and of every colour, and, we may 
add, of every degree of excellence. The two 
eldest of the family—the Forget-Me-Not and 
the Friendship’s Offering—are the only ones 
that have adhered to their original conditions; 
and we shall give them, as being the eldest, the 
post of honour in our notice. 


Of the illustrations to the Forget-Me-Not we 
shall speak in another place: this Annual has 
always been remarkable for the variety and 
sprightliness of its prose, and fully maintains its 
desecter in the present volume, though we miss 
one of its chiefest ornaments from its pages—a 
sketch by the lady of ‘Our Village.’ It opens 
with a brilliant extravagance, ‘ The Sorceress,’ 
by its anonymous contributor. We have then a 
tale by Mr. James; another, ‘The Alchemist’s 
Fortunes,’ curious and antiquarian, by Miss 
Lawrance; ‘The Nice Doctor,’ and ‘A Game 
at Coquetry,’ two livelier sketches, by Mr. Dal- 
ton and the Author of ‘ The Reformer’; a gra- 
phic picture of “the dangers of the sea,” by 
Mrs. Lee; a historical anecdote of the Cavalier 
and Roundhead days, powerfully wrought, by 
Mrs. Gore ; and two stories, one a fragment of 
tragedy, the other in a gayer mood, by Mr. 
Henry F. Chorley. Besides these, we have 
poems by Miss Landon, Mr. C. Swain, Captain 
Calder Campbell, Delta, Mr. T. H. Bayly, Miss 
E. L. Montagu, and others. The following we 
shall extract :— 


The Blackbird. 


BY J. MONTGOMERY. 


“ Those who live in the country, and who are apt 
to awake early on spring mornings, when all around 
is still, and the lark himself is yet on the ground, 
must often have been charmed with the solitary song 
of the Blackbird, a brief stave of six or seven notes 
only, followed by an interlude of silence, during 
which the ear listens eagerly for a repetition. His 
broad and homely strain, different from that of every 
other minstrel of the woods, and chiming in at in- 
tervals with the universal chorus of wild throats, is 
likewise known from infancy to those who have been 
accustomed to walk abroad on Spring evenings. The 
yellow bill and glossy black plumage of the same 
conspicuous bird are equally familiar to the eye of 
such, when he flits from hedge to tree, or across a 
meadow; nor less so to their ear is the chuckling 
call with which he bolts out of a bush before the 
startled passenger, who has unconsciously disturbed 
him on his perch. 


Morning. 


Golden Bill! Golden Bill! 
Lo! the peep of day; 
All the air is cool and still, 
From the elm-tree on the hill, 
Chaunt away ; 
While the moon drops down the west, 
Lies thy mate upon her nest, 
And the stars before the sun 
Melt, like snow-flakes, one by one, 
Let thy loud and welcome lay 
Pour along 
Few notes, but strong. 











Evening. 
Jet-bright Wing! Jet-bright Wing! 
Flit across the sunset glade ; 
Lying there in wait to sing, 
Listen, with thine head awry, 
Keeping time with twinkling eye, 
While, from all the woodland shade, 
Birds of every plume and note 
Strain the throat, 
Till both hill and valley ring, 
And the warbled minstrelsy, 
Ebbing, flowing, like the sea, 
Claims brief interludes from thee : 
Then, with simple swell and fall, 
Breaking beautiful through all, 
Let thy Pan-like pipe repeat 
Few notes, but sweet. 


To this we were disposed to add the richly- 
coloured verses wherewith Miss Landon has 
illustrated the picture of the Sleeping Beauty ; 
but as we shall meet her again presently on her 
own ground, we will extract 


The Use of Flowers. 
BY MARY HOCWITT. 
God might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The Oak-tree and the Cedar-tree 
Without a flower at all. 
He might have made enough, enough, 
For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 
The ore within the mountain-mine 
equireth none to grow, 
Nor doth it need the lotus-flower 
To make the river flow. 
The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 
And the herb that keepeth life in man, 
Might yet have drunk them all. 
Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light, 
All fashioned with supremest ¢ 
Up-springing day and night: 
Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 
And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passes by? 
Our outward life requires them not, 
Then, wherefore had they birth? 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth. 
To comfort man—to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim, 
For whoso careth for the flowers, 
Will care much more for him ! 


If the Forget-Me-Not has the advantage in 
its prose, the Friendship’s Offering assuredly 
surpasses its elder brother in its poetry. We do 
not mean to undervalue the prose of the volume 
—which is agreeably varied—being contributed 
by Mr. James, Mr. St. John, Miss Agnes Strick- 
land, Miss Stickney, Mr. Crofton Croker, Dr. 
Taylor, and others; and we must particularize 
Allan Cunningham’s pleasant and pawky illus- 
tration of ‘ Jenny’s Love-Letter’—and the 
Editor’s own sketches, which have an off-hand 
gaiety about them which makes them fresh and 
welcome. But, to the poetry ;—we shall begin 
by the only contribution of one who writes too 
little now-a-days for our pleasure. 


Il Penseroso and L’ Allegro. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
( Night.) 

Old Thames! thy weary waters run 
Gloomily now, without star or sun ; 
The wind blows o’er thee, wild and loud, 
And Heaven is in its death-black shroud ; 
And the rain comes down, with all its might, 
Darkening the face of sullen night. 





ice, 


Midnight dies! There booms a sound 

From all the church-towers thundering round ; 
Their echoes into each other run, 

And sing out the grand night’s awful “ ONE”! 
Saint Bride, Saint Sepulchre, great Saint Paul, 
Unto each other in chorus call! 

Who speaks ?—’T was nothing: the patrol grim 
Moves stealthily over the pavement dim : 

The debtor dreams of the gripe of law, 

The harlot goes staggering to her straw, 

And the drunkard, robber, and beggar bold, 
Laugh loud as they limp by the Bailey Old. 


Hark—I hear the blood in a felon’s heart! 

1 see him shiver,—and heave,—and start 

(Does he cry?) from his last short bitter slumber, 

To find that his days have reached their number, 

To feel that there Comes with the morning text, 5 
Blind death, and the scaffold, and then—WHAT NEXT? 


. 





Sound, stormy Autumn! Brazen bell, 
Into the morning send your knell! 
Mourn, Thames! keep firm your chaunt of sorrow, 
Mourn, men! for a fellow man dies to-morrow. 
Alas! none mourn,—none care: the debt 
Of pity the whole wide world forget. 
( Morning.) 
’Tis dawn,—’tis Day! In floods of light 
He drives back the dark and shrinking night. 
The clouds ?—they’re lost. The rains !—they’re fled, 
And the streets are alive with a busy tread; 
And thousands are thronging with gossip gay, 
To see how a felon will die to-day. 
The thief is abroad in his last new dress, 
Earning his bread in the thickest press ; 
The idler is there, and the painter fine 
Studying a look for his next design ; 
The fighter, the brawler, the drover strong, 
And all curse that the felon should stay so long. 
At last,—he comes! with a heavy tread, 
He mounts—he reels—he drops—he’s dead ! 
The show is over !—the crowd depart, 
Each with a laugh and a merry heart. 
Hark! merrily now the bells are ringing, 
The Thames on his careless way is springing ; 
The bird on the chimney-top is singing : 
Now, who will not say 
That Earth is not gay, 
Or that Heaven is not brighter than yesterday? 
And here is a quaint and happy sonnet by 
Cornelius Webbe :— 
View of the Thames from Wandsworth. 
You, my dear friend, who, with the poets look 
With curious eye, great nature’s hand to trace, 
And find its touch in some unlikely place 
Passed by the throng, but not by her forsook ; 
Look on this page of her eternal book, . 
Which man has slurred, but could not quite deface, 
Where she hath pictured with her own sweet grace 
Mead, vale, and hill, dark grove, and arborous nook,— 
And, brightening all, the Thames, with gentle pride, 
Gliding along the vernal-verdured shore, 
Calm, clear, and mighty, deep and dignified, 
Constant as day, abundant as of yore: 
So that the valley laughs to see his tide 
Lie in its lovely lap, and sport from side to side. 

Here, too, we meet, and must leave untouched, 
verses, by Miss Landon and Mr. Bayly—a sketch, 
in blank verse, by the author of‘ The Provost of 
Bruges,’ and one of Mr. Hervey’s glowing and 
musical mythological fantasias—for the sake of 
a fragment or two by Thomas Miller, whom, be 
it remembered, this Annual was a year ago the 
means of bringing into notice, and who has 
many poems in the present volume. 

Milton. 


What varied music breathes throughout thy pages! 
Now like a brook meandering along : 
And then old voices calling through past ages ; 
Anon an Ocean, stormy, deep, and strong ; 
Then, like the muttered words of thoughtful sages, 
And then like soft-voiced maidens, who among 
The old green forests warble low and sweet; 
And then a may-dance, with many tinkling feet. 
The Violet. 
A simple violet graced a ruined wall :— 
How small a key unlocks the yielding heart! 
That little flower did many a scene recall, 
And bade the mist from by-gone years depart. 
Again my mind was in the forest green, 
And one was with me, robed in virgin white; 
We traversed many a well-remembered scene, 
And lingered in the old wood’s dreamy light. 
And then | sighed, and knew such things had been, 
Like a bright day, closed by a cheerless night. 
Flowers of Loveliness, &c. §c. designed by vari- 
ous artists ; with poetical illustrations by Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, Esq.—In the present volume, the 
Miss Sharpes, and Miss I’. Corbaux, Mr. Uwins, 
and Mr. Wood, have been called in to fill the 
place last year occupied by Mr. Parris :—Mr. 
Bayly vice Lady Blessington, accompanies their 
drawings with his easy and elegant vers de so- 
ciété, The artists have been less fortunate than 
their predecessor, inasmuch as the flowers most 
suitable for poetical illustration were chosen a 
twelvemonth since—the fancy, at best, was far- 
fetched ; and now therefore becomes doubly so. 
Yet Miss Corbaux has done her utmost, as in the 
Lady of the ‘ Myrtle,’ and also in the following 
plate: her illustrations are decidedly the best of 
the series; Mr. Uwins we suspect being too much 
of an artist to be successful in these boudoir 
compositions, and Miss E. Sharpe and Mrs, 
Seyfiarth not being always quite so exact in 
Ap . D 7° “ ~ 
their drawing as could be wished. Mr. Bayly’s 
illustrative verse is flowing, pleasant, and neatly 
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turned ; but his forte lies in the writing of words 
for music. . 

The Christian Keepsake and Missionary 
Annual maintains its character well; its very 
constancy, however, places it in some measure 
beyond the pale of literary criticism. We can 
speak, however, of its illustrations, in which the 
present volume far surpasses its predecessors. 
‘ The Festival of the Mohurram,’ engraved by 
Topham, after Melville—‘ The Mountains of 
Aboo, in Guzerat,’ by Benjamin, after the same 
artist, are both good; we must also mention, 
with praise, Prout’s ‘Dome of Worms,’ (by 
Wallis)—his ‘ View of Basle,’ rendered by Sands 
—Mr. Salmon’s sunlit ‘Harbour of Rhodes,’ 
engraved by Buckle—and Mr. Kernot’s engrav- 
ing of the ‘ Church of Vasali Blagennoi,’ from a 
drawing by Vickers—all interesting subjects, 
carefully executed. Mr. Franklin contributes a 
pleasing interior, of Dr. Doddridge’s mother 
teaching her son scripture history from the old- 
fashioned Dutch tiles of her fireside: and, in 
addition to these subjects, we have portraits of 
the Rev. Mr. Jay and the late Bishop Ryder— 
a fine ‘half-length of Clarkson, the abolitionist, 
from a portrait by Lane—and an engraving 
from one of Mr. West’s portraits of Mrs. He- 
mans, which is a disagreeable caricature. 

As formerly, Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap- 
book contains a selection of plates from various 
published works belonging to its proprietor, with 
illustrative verse by Miss Landon. Some of the 
heterogeneous subjects presented to this lady 
must have tried her versatility severely—but she 
has done her part easily and well; her verse 
seems to us more earnest, and more melodious 
in its structure than formerly. Though our 
article be somewhat of the longest, and already 
well stored with light ware, we must steal one 
poem from this volume. It accompanies a street 
scene in La Valetta, Malta. 


Young knight, that broidered cloak undo, 
And break that golden chain in two; 
Take from your hand its jewels fair, 
Shear those bright curls of sunny hair, 
And offer up at yonder shrine, 

The vanities that once were thine, 


No more, the victor of the ring, 

Thy triumphs will the minstrel! sing, 
No more upon thy helm the glove 
Will ask ot Fame to sanction Love, 
The saraband untrod must be, 

The lists, the dance, are closed to thee. 


Look to the past—if present there 

Be visible one great despair : 

Look to the future —if it give 

Nothing which charmeth thee to live,— 
Then come—the present knows its doom ; 
Thy heart already is a tomb. 

Thy cheek is pale—thy brow is worn— 
‘Thy lip is bitter in its scorn, 

I read in them the signs that tell 

The heart’s impassioned chronic] 
Tis past!—and Malta’s iron vow 

To thee is less than nothing now. 

We must close our notice of these gay-coloured 
ephemera with stating, that Fisher's Juvenile 
Scrap-book, for 1837, is illustrated in a similar 
manner to the work just dismissed—that is, by 
republications of prints which have appeared 
elsewhere; and that these are accompanied by 
pleasant prose and verse, written and selected by 
Miss Agnes Strickland and Bernard Barton. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Fifth Report of the British Association.—The most 
important papers in this volume are Professor Whe- 
well’s Report on the Mathematical Theories of 
Electricity, Magnetism, and Heat ; Captain Sabine 
on the phenomena of Terrestrial Magnetism; Pro- 
fessor Lloyd on the direction and intensity of the 
Magnetic Force in Ireland; and the Report on the 
Motion and Sounds of the Heart, by the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Medical Section. Very full abstracts 


of these papers were given in our report of the Dublin 
Meeting, last year. 
Dunn's Selections from Goodwin’s Theology.—Good- 


braced the cause of the Parliament in the great 
Civil War. He was persecuted by both parties— 
the Presbyterians stigmatized his religious creed ; the 
Episcopalians persecuted his political principles. 
Under these difficult circumstances he never waver- 
ed; he preached the doctrines of toleration in an 
age when bigotry was regarded as one of the essen- 
tials of religion, and, though unfairly assailed by un- 
scrupulous adversaries, he never fell into the minor 
persecution, of imputing personal motives. His 
merits as a Theologian were not of the highest 
order, but there is an earnest sincerity in his manner, 
and a homely vigour in his conceptions, that render 
his works worthy of preservation. 
Progress of Russia in the East-——The author of 
this pamphlet exposes, very ably, the projects by 
which Russia has wrested large provinces from Persia 
and Turkey, and been enabled to menace the de- 
struction of both empires. We should share his 
fears of this ambitious power, if the Court of St. 
Petersburgh displayed anything like the skill in con- 
solidating that they have exhibited in acquiring. 
But isthis the case? Is Poland the country of men 
contented with the iron rule that crushes it and 
them ? Are the Tcherchesses quiet, and the Lesghees 
tractable? Does Russiaactually rule more of Georgia 
than the dozen yards round the sentry-boxes of her 
occupying army? Are not quarters in Mingrelia, 
Abasia, and the Caucasian provinces, more dreaded 
by Russian officers and soldiers than Siberia itself? 
Russia, by expanding its empire, has “ exchanged 
solid strength for feeble splendour.” Its rulers know 
well that the elements of insurrection exist in every 
province from the Baltic to the Caspian, and the 
thirst for the plunder of Constantinople and Teheran 
is checked by a wholesome fear for Warsaw, Odessa, 
Astrachan, and perhaps St. Petersburgh itself. 
Spurdens’ Translation of Longinus.—* The golden 
little treatise,” as the work of Longinus has been 
justly designated, is now, for the first time, presented 
to the English reader in a form worthy its unques- 
tioned merits. Toa sound knowledge of the author’s 
language Mr. Spurdens adds a clear conception of 
his spirit :_without any sacrifice of accuracy, he has 
given to his translation the life and vigour of an ori- 
ginal work. The notes he has added illustrate the 
precepts and critical rules of the illustrious Greek by 
examples, felicitously selected from the best modern 
writers ; they are manifestly the production of one 
who has read much, and thought more, and they bear 
equally the impress of a correct judgment and refined 
taste. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


DR. SMITH’S EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA, 


Azout seventy years ago (in 1777) the Great 

River in South Africa was first discovered by Colonel 

Gordon, a British officer in the Dutch service, who 

named it the Orange River, in honour of the Prince 

who employed him. The river where he fell in with 

it was as wide as the Meuse at Maestricht, and flowed 

nearly north, a circumstance which threw more mys- 

tery round it, as it was not easy to conjecture at which 

side of the continent it discharged itself; and, at the 
same time, gave large scope to exaggeration of dis. 

tance. Colonel Gordon told Labillardiére that, tra- 
velling over the plains through which the Orange 

River flows, he had penetrated 150 miles beyond the 
tropic, or to the twenty-first degree of south latitude, 
Stavorinus has it (probably owing to a misprint) to 
the second degree. But these exaggerations of Gor- 

don’s are not to be ascribed to his boastfulness (for 
he appears to have been a plain and honest, as well 
as very enterprising man), so much as to the idiom 
of the language which he was in the habit of speak- 
ing. The Dutch colonists at that time regarded the 
Groot Revier as infinitely distant, and their mode of 
thinking and speaking is still preserved by some of 
the boors, who, snugly ensconced in the hoeks or cor- 
ners of the Sneeuwbergen, and untaught either by the 
experience of their roving brethren, or the activity of 
the English, persevere in calling the country near 
the Orange River literally, the place where the world 
begins to end. In 1801, under the English govern- 
ment, the Orange River was crossed for the first time 
in the interior (Paterson had crossed it in 1778 near 
its mouth) by Messrs. Truter and Somerville. Since 
that time our adventurous countrymen, prompted by 
curiosity and love of gain, have nearly realized the 
fancied exploit of Colonel Gordon ; several English 
traders are continually traversing with loaded wag. 
gons the country beyond the Orange River, and some 
of them appear to have approached very nearly the 
twenty-first parallel of south latitude ; at all events, 
their journeys, including the windings of their routes, 
must have often extended 1000 miles at least from 
the frontiers of the colony, or 1500 miles from Cape 
Town. 

The accounts brought back by some traders who 
penetrated a long way northward in 1832, respect- 
ing the luxuriance of the country near the tropic, 
and the friendly disposition of the natives, gave rise 
to an Association, formed at the Cape, for the pur- 
pose of exploring Central Africa. Dr. Andrew Smith, 
already known as a zealous naturalist by the collec- 
tions which he had made at Natal, was appointed 
leader of the expedition, and round him gathered a 
corps of scientific volunteers. The expedition, which 
was on a large scale, consisting, we believe, of eighteen 
waggons, one hundred and sixty head of cattle and 
horses, and forty or fifty people, set forth from Graaf- 
Reinet in the eastern district of the colony in August, 
1834, and returned at the commencement of the 
present year. Immediately on its return an account 
of its proceedings was laid before the Association in 
a Report, which has been kindly sent to us by a 
friend in the City, and of which we shall now hasten 
to present our readers with an analysis, 

Dr. Smith found great difficulty at first starting in 
procuring oxen in good condition for draught, owing to 
the continued dryness, and the same cause deterred 
him, after he had set forward, from crossing the arid 
plains to Latakoo. He resolved, therefore, having 
reached Philippolis, a missionary station sixteen miles 
beyond the Black River (the southern branch of, and 
that originally named, the Orange River) to turn 
eastward and explore the little known country of the 
Bashootoo. His progress shall be now related in his 
own words :— 

“Where we first saw the Caledon River, which 
was several miles above its confluence with the Nu 
Gariep, or Black River, it was a stream of consi- 
derable size, little inferior as to the quantity of water 
it contained to the Black River itself. Our course 
from thence was nearly parallel with it, though gene- 
rally at a considerable distance either on the one 
side or the other. In proportion as we receded from 
Philippolis in the same proportion did vegetation 
improve, and by the time we arrived towards the 











higher parts of this river every plain was found to 
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be covered with a continuous sward of most lux- 
uriant grass, which continued to the very limit of 
our journey in that direction. Water was also found 
in much greater abundance, and the number of 
small limpid streams which occurred gave an agree- 
able and interesting character to the country, as 
well as a degree of comfort, which we had not expe- 
rienced since leaving Graaff-Reinet. * * 

“On approaching the territory of the Bashootoo, 
the character of the country began to change, the 
low primitive hills which in the district of Philip- 
polis were only in a very few instances found to be 
surmounted by a capping of sandstone, rose to a 
greater height, and were almost invariably so covered. 
The surface of the flats, which in the former district 
either consisted of a firm ferruginous clay or of the 
bare primitive rock, was here either a mixture of 
vegetable mould and ferruginous clay, or of a sili- 
cious or a coarse-grained sandstone. Small trees 
and brushwood, neither of which had been seen in 
any quantity since leaving Graaff-Reinet, began to 
clothe {the ravines and breaks in the hills, whilst 
Proteas and a variety of other dwarf trees skirted 
the bases of some of the more considerable ones, and 
reminded me strongly of the country about Platte- 
kloof, in the District of Swellendam. Near this 
spot we ascended one of the highest hills in the dis- 
trict, and obtained a distant view of the high moun- 
tain range already mentioned, when speaking of the 
Kous Berg, and which is known to the colonist by 
the name of ‘ Witte Bergen.’ Travelling, which to 
this point had been attended with but few difficulties, 
as far as regarded the road, now became irksome, in 
consequence of the rugged and broken nature of the 
sandstone over which we had frequently to pass; 
we could no longer as formerly proceed from point 
to point almost in direct lines ; precipices and broken 
ground stood between us and our object nearly in 
every direction, and rendered our path so intricate, 
that neither by the direction we had received from 
the natives, nor by the assistance of our interpreter, 
who had formerly visited Moriah, could we ascertain 
its position, till after halting and sending out men to 
examine the country. By that means it was disco- 
vered that the site of the Mission was at no great 
distance, and that by immediately proceeding we 
should reach it before dark the same day, viz. the 
12th of October. There we found a large substantial 
stone house, and the Rev. Mr. Casillis, the only 
white inhabitant of the place, ready and delighted to 
receive us. 

“From him we learned that the abode of the 
principal Chief of the tribe was at some considerable 
distance to the eastward, but that his son was pre- 
sent on the station, and that he had dispatched a 
messenger to inform his father of our approach, so 
that we might expect a visit from him in a few days. 
The situation of Moriah is very picturesque, and its 
inhabitants, as well as those in other parts of the 
country, observe considerable caution in guarding 
against attacks from enemies. They had all placed 
themselves in situations where they could not be 
assailed on all sides, and where an assault from any 
quarter could not be effected without considerable 
inconvenience and exertion. To such precautionary 
measures they have been driven, from having so long 
been subjected to the ravages of the tribes which 
have been expelled from their native coumtry by 
the successful arms of Chaka. The people resident 
at this station may amount to about 300, and are all 
under the immediate government of the oldest son 
of Moshesh, the present King of the tribe. On the 
afternoon of the 14th, the latter arrived on horse- 
back, accompanied by several mounted attendants, 
and on approaching our camp all, excepting himself, 
dismounted and fired a salute. He then advanced 
towards our tents, where he alighted with ease and 
freedom, offered his hand, and in other ways evinced 
indications of friendship and marks of great delight. 
A very trifling degree of physiognomic knowledge 
was required to generate the most favourable im- 
pressions as to this individual, and all of his pro- 
ceedings whilst we were in his country, went to 
justify the high opinion formed of him at first sight. 
The candour he evinced, and the freedom with 
which he talked of the early and present history of 
his tribe, particularly of its manners, customs, super- 
stitions, &c. proved sufficiently that he had either 
never suffered under the same mental degradation as 


the majority of savage rulers, or that he had made a 
considerable advance in knowledge, and got rid of 
many of the vile trammels which corrupt the ideas 
and vitiate the imagination. * * 

“ Here I met with the first instance that has ever 
occurred to me of the principal chief of a clan con- 
descending to furnish information on every subject 
desired. Persons of the rank in question are generally 
ready and willing to state their complaints and 
grievances, but to touch upon anything beyond those 
will be found sufficient to drive them from your 
society. Moshesh stated that the Bashootoo were 
originally Baquaina, and that they left the country 
of their forefathers in consequence of oppression and 
poverty. * * Their language is the Sichuana, with a 
few trifling variations—the origin or import of the 
national name could not be discovered.” 

It must be observed, that the French Protestant 
missionaries had resided only a year with the Ba- 
shootoo, and the civilization of that tribe was conse- 
quently only in its commencement when Dr. Smith 
visited them. He next proceeded north-eastward to 
the Mantatees, by a route which the brevity of his 
report does not allow us to trace with precision. His 
account, however, of that tribe, so unhappily cele- 
brated for the devastation which it spread a few years 
ago through the interior of South Africa, is not unin- 
teresting. 

“On adverting to the history of his tribe, Cico- 
nizli betrayed the reluctance already remarked as 
characteristic of the majority of savage chiefs ; what 
information he furnished was actually wrung from 
him, and he took the first opportunity of avoiding 
the inquiry. His mother, on the other hand, resem- 
bled Moshesh, and it was from her principally that 
we obtained the knowledge we possess of the nation. 
* * Whilst residing on the Namahari River it was 
known by the name of Baklokwa, or Bakora ; but 
on flying from thence, and coming in contact with 
the Bashootoo and other Bechuanas, when it was 
under the government of Mantatee, they charac- 
terized the tribe by the name of its leader, and ever 
since it has been better known by the term of Man- 
tatees than by the one it originally possessed. 

* The descent of the Baklokwa could not be traced, 
owing, in some measure, to their ignorance of its 
ancient history, but principally, I am inclined to 
believe, to their pride. A mere allusion to the pro- 
bability of their being a portion of an older commu- 
nity, was opposed with all their energies, and in- 
variably led to the assertion, that they were from 
the beginning as they now are, unconnected with any 
other people. The entire of the country towards 
the sources of the Gy Gariep or Vaal River, was 
some time ago inhabited by tribes resembling them 
in manner, customs, &c. ; but they would not admit 
their derivation from any of them, nor did they de- 
mand for themselves the honour of having given 
birth to any separate community. Their dress and 
war implements are the same as those which were 
in use among the tribes more to the eastward. * * 

“The Baklokwa, like the Bashootoo, principally 
reside upon the tops of the hills; and the one upon 
which we found Ciconizli was better adapted for 
defence than any we had previously seen. It could 
be readily ascended only by one narrow footpath, 
which, towards the top, passed between perpendi- 
cular rocks only a few feet apart. There they have 
a wicket door of great thickness, and over it the 
space between the rocks to a considerable height is 
closed by a wall of stones.” 

The Doctor, it appears, still continued to pene- 
trate in the same direction. 

“On the 8th we proceeded to the eastward, in 
order to ascertain the sources of the Caledon, which 
were represented as being about fifty or sixty miles 
distant in the high mountain range, which now lay 
about thirty miles to the southward of us. On ap- 
proaching it, we found the information we had re- 
ceived to be correct, and that it issued from the 
mountains by two principal branches. It was during 
this part of the journey that the accident occurred 
to Captain Edie, which eventually deprived the ex- 
pedition of his services. * * As soon, however, as 
he was in a state to travel, we moved in a south-west 
direction towards the range already mentioned, and, 
on reaching it, ascended one of its highest peaks, 
from whence we enjoyed an extensive view towards 





the north, but a limited one to the other quarters, 





arising from our position being upon the northern 
limit of a belt of broken porphyritic mountains, at 
least thirty miles in breadth, and in which are situ- 
ated the sources of the Mu Gariep or Black River.” 


The of the Caledon were, we believe, as- 
certained by him to be in about longitude 29° E., 
and latitude 29° 53’ S. 

The Report affords us little that is novel in the 
way of incident or description previous to the arrival 
of the expedition in the country of the dreaded Um- 
siligas, (or Motsilihatsi,) chief of that branch of the 
Amazula nation which the Bechuanas call Matabili. 
We shall make one great stride, therefore, to the 
dominions of that chief, on whose friendly reception 
the ultimate success of the expedition almost wholly 
depended. 

“ After leaving the neighbourhood of Latakoo we 
met with few inhabitants till we reached the country 
of the Matabili, distant about two hundred miles in 
a north-east direction. In former days this inter- 
vening district was inhabited by Batlapi and Bara- 
long, but at present it is only the resort of the poor 
of those tribes, and of the Baharootzi. It may be 
said to consist almost of one extensive flat, which, 
during, and for some time after, the rainy season, is 
thickly covered with luxuriant grass, but at other 
times, is barren, and, except in a few places, nearly 
destitute of water. When within a moderate dis- 
tance of the Molopo, we dispatched messengers to 
inform Umsiligas of our approach, and to state that 
we should remain at that river, which is considered 
the western boundary of his territory, until we should 
receive further information. On the third day after 
our arrival, and whilst I was absent to examine the 
source of the river, a chief and three attendants 
reached our encampment, with a request that we 
would immediately proceed to Mosiga, where the 
king would be delighted to receive us. With this 
invitation we readily complied, and towards noon of 
the second of June, descended into a fine valley or 
basin, bounded on the north and north-east by the 
Kurrichaine range, and which, previous to its occu- 
pancy by the Matabili, formed the principal resi- 
dence of the Baharootzi tribe. Here, as we had been 
given to understand, whilst at the Molopo, Umsiligas 
awaited us, but scarcely had we halted, before it was 
discovered that he was yet considerably in advance, 
though in what direction was not to be ascertained. 
In our way to a convenient halting place we passed 
several large kraals, out of which rushed great num- 
bers of men, women, and children, each more anxious 
than another to see the ms and the people. 
Their near approach, however, was prohibited ; strict 
orders had been given that nobody was to approach 
the party, so that when any such attempt was made, 
a word from the chief, or a shower of stones from his 
attendants, soon placed all spectators at a respect- 
able distance. A similar system, though not always 
equally rigid, was observed during our residence in 
the country ; and more than once, when I urged our 
guard to permit individuals to gratify their curiosity, 
it was stated to be impossible, because the positive 
orders of Umsiligas were, that we should in no way 
be incommoded by his ‘ dogs.’ ” 

Here follows the travellers’ reception at the court 
of the renowned African potentate :— 

“ The first kraal we approached, was stated to be 
that of which we were in quest, and though it was 
little calculated to impress us with the idea of its 
being the royal lodge, yet, the appearance of Mr. 
Moffat in the distance, soon satisfied us that Umsili- 
gas was there, and a further proof was immediately 
given by his own actual appearance in front of the 
door, ready and anxious to acknowledge us as we 
passed to a halting place. Curiosity, as well as eti- 
quette, required that we should not be slow in paying 
our respects, so the moment the waggons were placed 
in their proper position, we proceeded to the kraal 
with Mr. Moffat, as lord in waiting. On entering 
we found Umsiligas seated on one side of the cattle 
kraal, with our messengers and a number of petty 
chiefs immediately around him, and at a distance 
was a guard of about fifty or sixty of his warriors. 
As we approached he stood up, offered his hand to 
each in succession, and uttered repeatedly, but in- 
distinctly, goeden dag. It having been understood 
that nothing in the form of seats would be offered us, 
Mr. Moffat and myself took care to be provided with 











stools, but the others of the party, who disregarded 
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that precaution, found it necessary to squat them- 
selves upon the dry cow-dung. For some minutes 
after the ceremony described, a perfect silence pre- 
vailed, during which time the chief was not inactive 
with his eyes, and whenever they met those of any 
of the party, he smiled with apparent satisfaction. 
After this, orders were issued to several individuals 
present, and almost instantly a portion of the breast 
of an ox, finely stewed, and contained in a wooden 
dish, was placed in the middle of the group, and 
several calabashes well filled with what he called his 
heer, were carried to him, and set at his feet. The 
interpreter was now desired to request us to eat, an 
invitation which we did not require to have repeated. 
To supply knives, not being regarded as a part of his 
duty, Mr. Bell immediately made up the deficiency 
by producing one, which performed the dissection 
well, and soon enabled each to fill his hand with a 
mass of well-cooked meat. After eating was con- 
cluded, the chief drank a large cupfull of beer him- 
self, and then handed one to each of us, in succes- 
sion, and had we been as anxious for repetitions of 
the dose as he was to supply them, some at least 
would have found difficulty in reaching the wag- 
gons.” 

It is pleasing to observe, that the chief evinced the 
greatest respect and personal regard for Mr. Moffat, 
the benevolent and well-informed Missionary sta- 
tioned at New Latakoo. He assisted in procuring 
provisions for the expedition, and appointed a guard 
to attend it, whom he assured, with genuine African 
kind-heartedness, that if anything befel the expedi- 
tion they should be all killed. 

Passing over all the lateral explorations, we shall 
continue to follow Dr. Smith and his party in their 
northward journey. 

“ Our course was now directed to the Marikwa, 
and from the point where we reached it we travelled 
along its banks to where it joins the Oori, and forms 
the Limpopo. Much of the country on both sides of 
that river is thickly covered with high bush, which, 
here and there, impeded our progress, and seriously 
injured the canvas of the waggons. The road in 
several places was rugged, and the ranges of hills 
through or over which we had occasionally to pass, 
affected the waggons considerably, and led to several 
serious accidents, which, however, were rendered 
comparatively unimportant, from our possessing in 
the party the means of effectually remedying them. 
On arriving in about latitude 24° 30’, we found our- 
selves upon the northern limit of the Matabili terri- 
tory, and at the last kraal of Umsiligas in that di- 
rection, which kraal was inhabited principally by 
conquered Bechuana tribes under a Litabili chief. 
For some distance after passing this outpost, we met 
with poor natives in considerable numbers, near to 
the river, all of whom acknowledged themselves as 
tributary to the Matabili, and even wore, to a certain 


extent, their dress. * * They all appeared in a very | 


dejected state, which was not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering they were almost perishing from starvation. 
As we advanced, the number gradually diminished, 
and eventually not a human being was to be seen. 
This occurrence led us to fear that one of the most 
desirable sources of information was now out of our 
reach; but after travelling three days farther, it was 
again available. Here we met with the surviving 
portion of the Baquaina nation, which had formerly 
held a high rank amongst the Bechuana tribes. This 
tribe, after having defended itself against the Man- 
tatees, who were defeated at Old Latakoo, eventually 
sunk under the power of Umsiligas, and became tri- 
butary to him, in which condition it continued, till 
he put to death the principal chief, when every in- 
dividual, with one accord, fled from the country they 
were then occupying, and established themselves in 
their present position, where they now live in terror 
of the Matabili. * * 

“The people of this tribe seemed to feel their 
destitute condition more than any we met during the 
whole journey, which was owing, probably, to their 
having formerly stood highest in point of rank, having 
by universal consent been admitted to have first 
issued from the great cave, out of which, in their 
idea, the various Bechuana and Bushmen tribes pro- 
ceeded at the beginning of the world. From them 
we obtained much interesting information relative to 
the interior, which would be out of place to notice 
here. It may, however, be remarked, that two of 











the most important points established through them 
were,—first, the existence of a large fresh-water lake 
at a great distance to the northward; and, secondly, 
the occurrence of a scattered Hottentot population, 
not only over all the neighbouring districts, but as 
far as, and even beyond, the lake; and that, in the 
latter position, tribes resembling, to all appearance, 
the Corannas, and speaking a similar language, ex- 
isted yet in a state of independence, under chiefs of 
their own nation. The statements made in regard 
to the lake were vague and unsatisfactory on every 
point, except as to its existence,—on that no discre- 
pancy occurred,—the appearances of the water during 
stormy weather were so naturally detailed, and the 
form of the boats and the method of making them 
‘walk,’ so minutely and clearly described, as proved 
at once that all mnst have actually seen what they 
attempted to picture. On the subject of the direc- 
tion and distance, little could be ascertained with 
certainty ; some stated it bore north-west from us, 
others north-east; some that they could reach it in 
three weeks, others that it would require three moons. 
If it be kept in view that almost no two of our in- 
formants reached it from the same place, and, per- 
haps, not one without wandering and halting amongst 
the intermediate tribes, it will be evident that none 
of them were fitted to form a correct estimate either 
of the actual distance or direction. There can be no 
doubt, however, that we were still far from it, as one 
of our own men, who had been there, and who is a 
resident of Kuruman, declared that we were at a 
much greater distance from it than from Latakoo.” 

The lake here alluded to, is evidently the same 
which Campbell and Dr. Philip have described as 
having been visited by some Bechuanas, who had 
journied three months or more from Latakoo, and 
who were five months in returning. The former 
writer, supposing that the great water seen by the 
Bechuanas, and which they called Mampoor, (a 
cockney mode of writing Mampooa, or rather M’biia, 
which, we believe, simply means the sea,) must have 
been the Atlantic Ocean, says that their journey was 
to the north-west. Dr. Philip states, we think with 
more accuracy, that they travelled northward. At 
all events, their accounts of the islands near the shore, 
the quantities of cattle, and the canoes, (or bowls as 
they termed them,) in which the people crossed to 
the islands, are totally inapplicable to any part of the 
western shores of the continent to which the Be- 
chuanas could possibly have reached. A more recent 
and very interesting account of the same lake, ob- 
tained from a Bechuana, who visited it, and after- 
wards accompanied Dr. Smith’s expedition, has ap- 
peared in the Atheneum. 

The prevalence of a general drought, and the con- 
sequent exhaustion of the oxen, now forced Dr. 
Smith to weigh maturely the prudence of venturing 
any further with the expedition. Selecting, there- 
fore, the best oxen, he went forward with a light 
waggon to reconnoitre the country. He thus narrates 
the issue :— 

“ After travelling four days in a north-east direc- 
tion near to the river, and to a point where it turned 
to the south-east, without any signs of improvement, 
nay, I may safely say, with every symptom, if pos- 
sible, of increasing sterility, we halted near to a kraal 
of Baquaina, to discover if it were not possible to 
cross from thence to the Baka hills, where we had 
been told there was both water and grass in abun- 
dance. 

“ Having found from experience that direct ques- 
tions are often not well calculated to elicit the truth 
from savages, I determined here to wait, and see if 
some circumstance might not occur which would 
enable me to obtain the information we wanted, 
without making it appear our principal object. That 
soon happened, for scarcely had the natives joined 
us, before they began to beg for food, and entreat 
that we would shoot some game for them, as, accord- 
ing to their own expression, they were dead from 
hunger. I immediately told them we were ready to 
do that, if they would accompany us on our journey, 
which remark caused joy to beam in every counte- 
nance, as they took it for granted we intended to 
follow the river. Upon understanding, however, that 
such was not our meaning, their disappointment was 
extreme, and all declared it perfectly impossible to 
cross, at this season, to the Baka, as not a drop of 
water was to be found before arriving at the moun- 








tains, which would be six days’ journey for us ; and, 
in farther proof of the difficulty and danger of the 
undertaking, they stated that two members of their 
own community, who had lately arrived from thence, 
were quite exhausted from thirst, though they had 
carried with them several large horns filled with 
water. Having ascertained this much, I began to 
question them, and the following was the result, viz, 
—during the rainy season the journey could be ac. 
complished without difficulty, but at present it was 
impracticable. * * 

“ As soon then as the necessary observations were 
made, in regard to the surrounding country, we moved 
back to the other waggons, for the purpose of return. 
ing to Mosiga. In one excursion, we left the river 
and travelled to a distance of some miles beyond the 
tropic, where, from the top of one of the highest 
trees, we could just faintly discern the summit of the 
Baka hills, due north of us. In every other direc. 
tion the country between the eye and the horizon 
appeared nearly flat, and densely covered with brush. 
wood; and, if we are to believe the natives, the dis. 
tricts beyond the range surveyed exhibited nearly 
similar characters, particularly those to the east and 
north-east.” 

The furthest point reached by Dr. Smith was in 
lat. 23° 28’ S., or two miles beyond the tropic; but 
the traders had previously gone much farther,—one 
of them, Mr. Hume, had crossed the Baka bills, and 
gone two days further, to the tribe called Bameng- 
water; in all, ten days’ journey beyond Dr. Smith's 
furthest point. The latter appears to have been 
particularly unfortunate in encountering one of those 
periods of severe drought, which occur so frequently 
in South Africa. But, nevertheless, when the large 
collections in every department of natural history, 
which he brought back with him, are taken into con- 
sideration, his expedition must be looked upon as 
highly successful. The Association at the Cape fully 
satisfied with its results, and with the conduct of its 
leader, contemplate sending a second expedition, 
with Dr. Smith at its head, to reach, at least, the 
lake of which such distinct intelligence was procured , 
and we hope that their scheme will find a liberal 
support in this country. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Ovr columns this week will show that we are still 
compelled to tarry among the ephemerals, as far as 
new English works of general interest are concerned. 
The publishers are slow in producing the good 
things they have promised, and we can expect few 
further announcements, until some of the many 
tomes of gay or grave, which have so long been ad- 
vertised as “ just ready,” are gathered to their prede- 
cessors. One notice, however, has been forwarded to 
us, which should excite great interest among our his- 
torical readers and thinkers—the first volume of 
Professor von Raumer’s Political History of England 
from the close of the fifteenth century. 

At such times as thése all news from foreign parts 
are especially welcome. In addition to the interesting 
account of Dr. Smith’s Expedition into Central 
Africa, which we this day lay before our readers, we 
may further announce to them that letters have been 
received from the enterprising traveller, Mr. Davidson, 
dated Wady-Noon, July 20, stating that he had ar- 
ranged with the Arab chiefs to carry him across the 
desert to Timbuctoo, and that the only cause of delay, 
in his departure, was the want of a sufficient present 
to the Sheikh of Wady-Noon, in acknowledgment of 
the hospitality he had received since his arrival. 
Mr. Davidson had great hopes that the present would 
reach him from England by the beginning of Novem- 
ber, when he would set out by the first convenient 
opportunity, with every hope of success, as since he 
had been at Wady-Noon, he had been gradually 
training himself to encounter the privations and hard- 
ships, inevitably attendant upon a journey across 
the desert, and found that he could now subsist with- 
out difficulty upon Arab fare—dates and bread. His 
intelligent companion and faithful friend, Abot 
Bekr, who, it will be remembered, is a native of 
Timbuctoo, and was brought to this country from 
the West Indies, where he had been for many years 
a slave, is still with Mr. Davidson; the latter finds 
him an invaluable assistant in obtaining information 
from the natives, 
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~ If those butterfly-books, the Annuals, are over- 
running the world of Literature at this moment, they 
are no less predominant in that of Art. We have 
disposed of some half-dozen collections of plates and 
letter-press, but here are two portfolios still un- 
touched—the Illustrations of the * Oriental Annual’ 
and of the ‘ Forget-Me-Not.’ It is almost needless 
here again to point out the pernicious influence 
which these pretty playthings exercise over the 
progress of the artist in the present day ;—or, in 
criticising them, to remind the reader that it is our 
habit to apply the highest standard to the most as- 
piring works ; others “of less pretension being exa- 

mined, and admired and censured as through a 
glass of courtesy, which enhances beauties and di- 
minishes faults. Thus it is, that in speaking of the 
[Illustrations to the * Oriental Annual’ we shall dwell 

upon the happiness and variety of the subjects re- 
presented, rather than upon the merits of their exe- 
cution; and, having remarked that Mr. Daniell has 
touched many of his eastern scenes with too feeble 
and careless a hand, at once proceed to enumerate 
such as have best pleased us. We must begin with 
the vignette—the Fan-leaf Palm ; the second plate, 
too, a ‘rude bridge near W; andepore, shows us a strik- 
ing scene. In the third, we have a Mogul Trooper, 
with a back-ground of minarets and fortifications— 
in the fourth, a curious representation of the manner 
in which the Cheetah (hunting-leopard) is conveyed 
to the field of sport. ‘The Bore rushing up the 
Hooghly’ comes next—a fine tempestuous scene of a 
scowling heaven and surging waters; but the palm- 
trees in the middle distance are portentously tall. 
The next plates are architectural—some being de- 
voted to the ruined magnificence of the city of 
Delhi. By way of relieving these, Mr. Daniell has 
sketched a Fakeer, demurely travelling towards some 
sainted station, and the Sultan Baber, a fine-looking 
man, in a splendid costume, with a sword massive 
enough to have been wielded by Lord Lindesay of 
the Byres himself. We must further specify the 
characteristic drawing of ‘Crossing a Torrent at 
Bootan,’ the Boats on the Ganges, and the * State 
Prison at Delhi‘—a moonlight scene, well engraved 
by Allen—as among the subjects which have pleased 
us most. As fur as its illustrations are concerned, we 
have seen better volumes of the ‘ Forget-Me-Not’ 
than the one before us, but it contains some happy 
things. Miss Corbaux has thrown so much of the 
right expression into the features of her ‘ Sorceress,’ 
that she might, we think, have dispensed with some 
of the properties with which our artists are so apt to 
overload their pictures at the expense of appropriate 
sentiment—the plate is well engraved by Periam. 
Then Mr. Lewis and Mr. Prout have given us—the 
first, his ‘Ronda, with Arrieros, going down the 
Mountain ;’ the second, a glimpse at the Giant's 
Steps in Venice. Mr. Landseer’s * Faithful Carlo°-— 
a lady on the battlements of a tower, keeping watch, 
in which she is attended by the trusty hound of 
her lover, is picturesque and pleasing 5 80, also, is 
Mr. Cattermole’s* Bridal Toilet,’ delicately engraved 
by Bacon, which deserved a better place than the 
one it here occupies as last of the series. 

Our daily contemporaries are still filled with details 
of poor Malibran’s last days, and lamentations for 
her loss, A thousand pencils and pens are pouring 
forth their tributes to her memory ; some inspired by 
no more genuine feeling than the keen hope of 
money-getting—if we are to judge by the success of 
their efforts, We may just say, that the best, the 
only likeness we have seen, though somewhat ideal- 
ized, is the fine French half-length, by Decaisne ; 
and that the most appropriate tribute to her genius 
we have yet met with, is a noble characteristic Fan- 
tasia, by Moscheles, which we heard a day or two 
since—a composition of the highest order of i inspira- 
tion, which will well repay any study bestowed upon 
it by those who prefer musical thoughts to merely 
pretty passages. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

Will positively CLOSE for the V er Season, “y SATURDAY 
NEXT (Oct. 22nd), TWO PICTURE ain e Chevalier 
Bouton. ‘The Subj ects are, the INTERIOR of “the C HURCH 
of 8. AUT CROCE, at Florence, and the VILLAGE of 
ALAGNA, in Piedmont.—* The new picture at y - Diorama 
ought to be most popular, for, as a work of Art, it has hard! 
been equalled by any previous exhibition.” —“The much-a 
mired Interior of Santa Croce.”"— Atheneum, March 19 & April 2, 

Open from 10 till 5. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Entomotoaicat Socrety.—Oct. 3.—J.F. Stephens, 
Esq., in the chair. Various donations of books and 
insects were announced from the Natural History 
Society of Boston, the Medico-Botanical Society, &e. 
J. G. Children, Esq. communicated a notice from 
H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, relative to the injury 
sustained by the pear-tree, arising from the attack of 
a small subcutaneous larva, evidently one of the 
Tineidze, and of the means resorted to for preventing 
its attacks. An extensive collection of insects, re- 
cently collected in Albania, by W. Templeton, Esq. 
Specimens were also exhibited by J. C. Johnstone, 
Esq., of the West Indian mole-cricket Gryllotalpa 
didactyla, Latreille, which is, at the present time, 
committing much injury to the sugar-canes in the 
Island of St. Vincent. A letter Was read from W. 
Spence, Esq., F.R.S., addressed to the Secretary, 
containing additional observations upon the natural 
history and mode of attack adopted by the Scolytus 
destructor upon the elm trees of France ; and proving 
the necessity of an acquaintance with the precise 
habits of the insect previous to any wholesale felling 
of the trees, which, although apparently greatly in- 
jured, might not contain a single larva: these obser- 
vations were supported by various facts which had 
been noticed both by Mr. Spence and M. Audouin, 
Professor of Entomology at the Jardin des Plantes, 
A memoir was read, by W. Sells, Esq., upon the 
black caterpillar of the Athalia centifolia, one of the 
saw-flies, which during the two past seasons has 
caused very great devastation upon the turnip in 
various parts of the country. It was suggested, that 
children might be advantageously employed in pick- 
ing off the grubs and perfect flies, which are of a 
bright orange colour with a black head, and which 
are greedily devoured by ducks and other poultry ; 
and also that a bag-net might be used with effect for 
drawing across the field, the insects falling motion- 
less to the ground on the apprehension of danger. 
Likewise, a paper containing a technical description 
of a new genus of beetles, from Corfu, by the Secre- 
tary. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANF. 
Te » Broning, TF THE SIEGE OF ROCIIELLE: after which 


On aoe A Ne wT ragedy, called THE GLADIATOR. 


ENGLISH OPE R A HOU SE. 
This Evening, THE BEGGAR'S OPERA; after which, THE 
MAN ABO iT TOWN; and THE PAC HA’S BRIDAL. 
Paer's oe Opera of T lik FREEBOOTERS will be produced 
on Monday. 





OLYMPIC, 
Tee Fening, FORTY AND FIFTY; after which COURT 


On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, COURT FAVOUF 
after which FORTY AND FIFTY; with MY ELEVENT 
DAY; and TOO LATE FOR DINNER 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 

Monday, Oct. 17, will be performed, HARMONY HALL; Cha- 

acters ad . N Bart nett, Mr. Forester. a NT Miss 

after which THE ANGE GEN 
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ame Sala. 
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THE LIVERPOOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
Mendelssohn's New Oratorio. 

Tue Liverpool Festival, though confessedly oc- 
cupying a low rank among our provincial music 
meetings, deserves, on the present occasion, a sepa- 
rate notice, for the sake of the new work which it 
has introduced to the English public: the successful 
performance whereof it gives us sincere pleasure to 
record. 

We have long felt that, as regards the future, it 
was to M. Mendelssohn that we were to look for 
works, not merely of the subtlest intellectual refine- 
ment, but also of the brightest original génius. It 
is needless to point to the fame he has already won 
by his pianoforte compositions, and his descriptive 
overtures for the full orchestra; these must have 
become far more widely popular, had not the former 
by their difficulty, been placed above the reach of 
most amateurs, and the latter been conceived with a 
high-soaring fancy, which an English audience is not, 
as yet, able to appreciate or follow. In his Oratorio 
of *St. Paul,’ M. Mendelssohn has taken a yet more 
exalted flight : while he has grasped his subject in 
its most picturesque and striking aspect, he has 








wrought out his conceptions with science indeed, but 
that science refined into a grand simplicity, In few 
instances have the popular and conventional forms 
been followed by him, for the sake of exhibiting the 
singer’s voice, or reiterating some favourite melody. 
He has thought more of his story than himself: and 
this resolution of making his music a means and not 
an end, raises him high above those who, more self- 
engrossed and mechanical, too often sacrifice pro- 
priety of character and progress of interest to some 
captivating ritornello, or abstruse harmonic combina- 
tion. 

The Oratorio of ‘St. Paul’ is divided into three 
distinct parts ; the first devoted to the martyrdom of 
St. Stephen—the second to the apostle’s miraculous 
conversion—the third to his mission to the Heathen, 
his persecution by the Jews, and his leave-taking of 
the brethren to embrace martyrdom. The work may 
be said to be linked together, and its interest won- 
derfully heightened by the introduction of Corales, 
afterthe older German manner. In the first part, these, 
which describe the sorrows of the persecuted Chris- 
tians, are most happily contrasted with the fierce cho- 
ruses uttered by their blasphemous oppressors. The 
recitatives given to the proto-martyr are nobly written, 
and were delivered by Braham with that energy and 
feeling which still place him, whenever he pleases to 
put them forth, the first of our first orchestral singers. 
In the beginning of the second part, after a brief re- 
citative the voice from Heaven is heard ; this is ex- 
pressed by a chorus, with a thrilling and mysterious 
accompaniment of wind instruments, and, as well as 
the second divine message to Ananias, has a character 
of its own, distinct, awful, and impressive. Paul re- 
plies, and a chorus and corale follow, prophetic of 
the glory to the Christian cause, about to be won by 
the new convertite,—which have a power and sub- 
limity almost alone in modern music. This scene is, 
without doubt, the gem of the Oratorio. The solo 
in which Paul, smitten with miraculous blindness, 
entreatsthe mercy of Heaven, was admirably given 
by Phillips, who did full justice to the entire music 
of his part. 

At the commencement of the third part of the 
Oratorio, we find Paul and Barnabas commencing 
their mission. Here, Mendelssohn has set almost 
the same words as those selected by Handel in his 
air, “ How beautiful are the feet,” and its following 
quartett : but the younger composer keeps his place 
well, even by the side of the modern Briareus; the 
first part of his chorus reminds us, in its delicious 
pastoral simplicity, of some of the carols sung in the 
streets of Rome at Christmas time; and it swells 
into a strain of lofty rejoicing, with the happiest effect 
possible. After a few further fragments of chorus 
and recitative, we come to two admirable choruses, 
(descriptive of the preaching at Lystra,) one of joy- 
ful adoration, “The gods themselves as mortals 
have descended,” the other, describing the suspense 
and prostration of the heathen, in low wavering 
sounds for the voices, gathered into long suspended 
chords, accompanied by tremolando of the orchestra: 
this chorus was encored. 'To these succeed a noble 
airfor Paul,“ Know ye not ye are his temple ?” and 
the rising of the multitude in a chorus of almost 
electric vehemence, “Stone them to death.” This 
gives place to a delicious and consoling air, “ Be 
thou faithful unto death,” which was exquisitely sung 
by Braham ;: its accompaniment for violoncello obli- 
gato should not be passed over. The apostle’s leave. 
taking of his fellow believers, and his departure for 
Rome, interspersed with choral strains which speak 
of hope, and promise “ the crown of life” to those 
who are “ faithful unto death,” close the Oratorio. 

In giving the above hasty sketch of this excellent 
work, we cannot but congratulate our musical friends, 
upon another composition of the highest order added 
to their modern stores,—to the contradiction of those 
who have declared that the art is exhausted, and 
that its decline and fall must succeed the triumphs 
of Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven. The music, as 
a whole, went very well for a first performance ; the 
chorus was efficient, and the orchestra, under the 
control of Sir George Smart, attentive and delicate, 








Drury Lane.—This house opened for the season 
on Saturday last. The new decorations have been 
described in all the daily papers, and we need only 
say that the general effect is good, and that an air 
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of cheerfulness and elegance pervades the whole. 
The first piece was ‘The Siege of Rochelle,’ in 
which the composer made his first appearance on an 
English stage, in the character heretofore sustained 
by Mr. H. Phillips. Mr. Balfe was most cor- 
dially welcomed, and so much applauded, that the 
opera seems likely to take a new lease for 7, 14, or 
21 nights, and to experience a run from Mr. Balfe, 
instead of a shake from Mr. H. Phillips. He pro- 
duced a very strong impression upon the audience 
by his manner of singing the ballad, “ My love and 
cottage near Rochelle,” which was unanimously en- 
cored, and certainly, bating a little redundancy of 
ornament, (the vice of the modern Italian school, 
in which he has studied,) there was everything to 
praise and nothing to find fault with. It has been 
charged against Mr. Balfe, that in the music of this 
opera, he has counted more by means of his crib 
than his hand. Even if this be true, it must he ad- 
mitted, that what he has put out from his own hand, 
assorts so well with what he has taken in from 
another’s, that it is impossible to regret his having 
scored the whole. Of his acting, except that it was 
marked by ease and self-possession, we have little to 
say in praise; but experience has taught us to ex- 
pect buta moderate share of acting from singers, and 
therefore we are seldom disappointed. A new farce, 
called ‘ Everybody’s Widow,’ followed, upon which 
the audience put an extinguisher, and out it went. 
The evening concluded with a series of panoramic 
views, a monody delivered by Mr. Cooper, and a re- 
quiem in honour of the memory of Madame Mali- 
bran. However well intended, we much doubt the 
propriety of making this recent tragedy of real life 
a subject of dramatic entertainment, or rather of 
dramatic exhibition, for entertainment was out of 
the question. Those who had not souls to appre- 
ciate the immensity of Madame Malibran’s genius, 
would take no interest in it, and to those who had 
it was an infliction of unrelieved melancholy. The 
views, consisting of the mill in ‘ La Sonnambula,’ the 
prison in ‘ Fidelio,’ and the desert in ‘The Maid 
of Artois,’ are beautifully painted by the Messrs. 
Grieve, and the fi introduced, which we have 
been informed are the work of Mr. Absalon, are be- 
yond all praise. 


Covent Garven.—The comedy of * The Clandes- 
tine Marriage’ was well received at this’ house on 
Tuesday. The subordinate parts were respectably 
played. Of the principal ones it is unnecessary to 
say more, than that they were enacted by Mr. Farren 
and Mrs. Glover, for on two artists better calculated 
to sustain it, the mantle of comedy could not fall. 
A new afterpiece followed, called ‘ Mutual Expense, 
ora Female Travelling Companion.’ It wasdescribed 
in the bills a few days since as “ entirely original.” 
This must surely have been a mistake of the prin- 
ter’s, because it was founded on a French piece, en- 
titled, ‘ Le voyage a frais communs.’ Disapproba- 
tion was expressed early in the first act, and con- 
tinued, with intermissions, to the end of it. It began 
again with the rise of the curtain, and the whole of the 
second act passed in “inexplicable noise and dumb 
show.” In short the Travelling Companion was 
sent to that bourne from which no dramatic traveller 
returns. It behoves theatrical farmers to look to 
their stock, for it would seem that the badness of 
the season has introduced some contagious disorder 
amongst their comic cattle. Three have already been 
carried off by it. 


Avetrut.—The old audiences of this theatre seem 
to have returned with the old management and the 
old favourites, and Mr. Yates, who so well knows 
how to cater for the appetites of his Adelphi friends, 
has the pleasure to “see them all in the evening,” 
where they used to be. Mr. Reeve has come back 
from America somewhat thinner in person, but his 
humour (if we may be allowed the expression,) is as 
fat as ever ; we hope he is as rich in pocket as he is 
in fun, The pieces acted at this house (always ex- 
cepting those of the domestic kind,) must not be 
criticized,—they may be praised or found fault with 
in one line, but that is all; they are good if they 
produce explosions of laughter, and bad if they do 
not. ‘Catching an Heiress’ is good ; and so, in its 
comic portions, is ‘The Doom of Marana;’ not so, 
however, are the serious parts of it,—but what does 
that signify? It is on such occasions that the pecue 














manage steps in and shows itself. In the present 
case the piece is an adaptation of a cleverly written 
monstrosity by Alexander Dumas. From the neces- 
sity of omitting certain portions of the original, which 
make it at least consistent with itself, and the im- 
possibility of substituting any rational links of con- 
nexion for the remainder, the English version be- 
comes little better than sheer nonsense, or would do 
so, but that the author, who knows his audience quite 
as well as the manager, drowns their reflection in a 
flood of laughter, while the manager blinds their 
eyes with the brilliancy of his scenic display, and 
supplies the place of the philosophical and poetical 
fire of M. Dumas, with the red and blue fire of the 
property man. We had the pleasure in both pieces 
to see Mrs. Stirling, who was introduced to the Lon- 
don stage at this house last season. We remember 
to have seen her shortly after her début in a serious 
character; she had but little to do, but that little pre- 
possessed us much in her favour; it was marked with 
feeling, propriety, and good sense. On the present 
occasion both her parts were broadly comic, and it 
is not going too far to say, that it is very many years 
since so pleasing and excellent an actress has come to 
the metropolis. Without becoming too prolix by going 
into particulars, we may safely assert that she pos- 
sesses, in an eminent degree, every requisite for a low- 
comedy performer ; that she uses all with admirable 
tact and discretion ; and that she is withala very pretty 
woman, who employs both her eyes for the purposes 
of the scene, and does not give one to the stage, and 
another tothe audience, as much as to say, “ what do 
you think of that?” In short, although she cannot fail 
to know that she is pretty as well as clever, she makes 
her beauty subservient to her talent, and, well aware 
that her face will come back again to its natural form, 
she does not fear, when occasion requires, to thrust it 
into a broadly comic expression, out of the precise 
position in which the green-room glass has told her 
that she looks best. She is a vivacious, joyous, easy, 
and natural actress, and would bea great acquisition 
to any stage. 








MISCELLANEA 

English Ink.—We have received a specimen of 
Mr. Pease’s English ink, a new black colour, which 
he has invented for the purpose of superseding Indian 
Ink as a shading tint, in fortification, civil engineer- 
ing, and architectural drawing. As far as a trial or 
two empower us to pronounce a judgment, Mr. 
Pease’s ink seems to fulfil the intention of its pro- 
prietor, as producing an evener tint, and being more 
manageable than Indian ink. 

The Lilloise.—The Recherche, which was sent in 
search of the unfortunate Lilloise, has returned to 
Cherbourg, not having been able to discover the least 
trace of her. The navigation was totally impeded 
when the Recherche left the coast of Iceland. 

The Tea-Plant in Assam.—The result of the re- 
searches of the tea-deputation despatched to Assam 
under Dr. Wallich, respecting the tea-plant in that 
country, gives every reason to expect that tea will 
become in a short time a prime article of export from 
India. The plant has been found in extensive na- 
tural plantations, and the localities are such as to 
encourage the belief that it exists far more exten- 
sively than has been actually discovered, and to 
warrant the conclusion that Assam, and our northern 
frontier generally, will afford the most ample field 
for tea-cultivation of every variety. Two of the loca- 
lities in which the tea has been found are beyond 
Sudiya, in the tract of country occupied by the Sing- 
phos; and the natural presumption is, that it has 
migrated into that neighbourhood from the Chinese 
provinces to the eastward. If this be correct, there 
is every reason to expect that, on further investiga- 
tion, it will be found to be plentifully diffused through 
the neighbouring mountains. The Singphos are tri- 
butaries, who acknowledge our paramount authority, 
and little difficulty need therefore be anticipated in 
extending the regular cultivation and manufacture of 
the tea into their country. At the same time, it is 
gratifying to know, that the tea produced on the ad- 
joining frontier of China is very highly valued by the 
Chinese themselves. Other two localities of the tea 
are found in the Muttuck, or Mooamareea country, 
which extends, on the south bank of the Bramha- 
putra, from the district of Sudiya to Upper Assam, 
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The Mooamareeas are tributaries to us, like the 


Singphos, and more directly under our influence, 
Their country more nearly resembles the rest of the 
valley of Assam, which is immediately under our 
own government; and therefore the natural growth 
of the tea-plant in it affords the most gratifying as. 
surance of the practicability of extending the culti- 
vation through the province. The last tea locality 
examined lies amongst the Gabhroo Purbut group of 
small hills at the bottom of the Naga range, within a 
few miles of Jorhath, Raja Poorunder Singh’s capital. 
As the Raja holds his territories by treaty from the 
British Government, and expressly during good be- 
haviour only, no difficulty can be experienced in ex. 
tending the tea cultivation in them: and if any did 
occur, similar localities skirt on both sides the whole 
plain of Lower Assam, which is under the adminis. 
tration of our own officers, Over the Naga hills 
there is a line of communication between Upper 
Assam and Munipoor; and as Major Grant has 
brought to light the existence of the tea-plant on the 
south side of the range, and it has now been found 
also on the Assam side, we may expect that it like- 
wise occupies many intermediate spots. The moun. 
taineers of this tract consist of a variety of tribes, of 
considerable extent of population, and rather wealthy 
and powerful. The researches of the deputation 
have not been limited to the tea-plant ; the botanical 
and geological features of the country have been 
noted; and Dr. Wallich states that he has never 
seen or heard of so rich a Flora as that of Assam. 
Asiatic Journal. 

Artesian Wells—M. Mulot, who has the manage. 
ment of the process now in operation at the Barriere 
de Grenelle, near Paris, for forming artesian wells, 
has already penetrated 1088 feet without finding 
water. His contract is to bore as low as 1200 feet, 
and if no water is found at this depth, the engineer 
is ready to make a new contract with the city of 
Paris, to go the enormous depth of 2000 feet: such a 
depth has never yet been sounded on the surface of 
the globe. 

Universal Language.—Several learned men have 
tried to make an universal written language, such as 
Leibnitz, Wilkins, Dalgarno, Volney, Garat, &c. 
and now M. Renou, has presented a treatise on the 
subject to the French Academy of Sciences. He 
there states, that he means it also to apply collo- 
quially, but in both cases he founds it on the Arabic 
numerals, the united number of which, when em- 
ployed together at his pleasure, represents the object 
or action which is to be expressed in any language 
whatever. He has already employed 768 numbers, 
A M. Cambry, member of the Celtic Academy, &c, 
in some tables which he has contrived for the same 
purpose, has employed 1349 numbers, and applied 
them to seven languages. 

Electricity—-M. Peltier and M. Guillemin have 
been trying to ascertain, whether electricity be 
favourable to the growth of vegetables, and, accord- 
ing to their observations, they do not see reason to 
suppose that it has any effect of this kind, either on 
plants or animals. 

Old Book.—The first book ever printed at Valen- 
ciennes, and which is at the same time the oldest 
specimen of typography knownin the north of France, 
has just arrived in France from England. It was at 
one time sold in London for 6/. 8s., and at the sale 
of Bishop Heber’s books it fetched 18/. This curious 
book has the following title: S’ensuivent les Chan- 
chons Georgines faittes par Georges Chastelain, 
(imprimées a Vallanchiennes de par Jehan de Liege, 
demorant devant le couvent de St. Pol.) [No date, 
but the date is from 1499 to 1500.] These songs in 
old French are very interesting, as showing the state 
of poetry at the end of the 15th century. The price 
now asked for the book is 500 frances.—Le Voleur. 





[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
The Prince of Canino’s Memotrs.—We are requested 
to state, that the Memoirsof Prince Lucien Buonaparte are 
now ready, Editions in French and in English, and may 
be had of the publishers, Messrs. Saunders and Otley, 
Conduit Street; of their agents in Dublin and Edinburgh, 
and of the booksellers throughout the kingd 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

H. I. K.—received. 

We have also received verses to the memory of Madame 
Malibran de Beriot from E. H.—J. M.—De S.—and Harold. 
None of these are without merit, but the subject has been 

ig the daily papers, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The CHAIR 
of MATHEMATICS being VACANT by the Death of 
Professor WHITE, applications from Candidates for the Ap- 
pointment will be received on or before the 4th of November. 
The Class will non the 18th inst., the Council having ac- 
cepted the oe oO ae a a AN todischarge the duties of 
til Christmas. 
Moth Oe — CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Sec. 


‘NIVERSITY of LONDON.—FACU LTY of 
ARTS and LAW, Session 1836-7.—The SESSION will 
commence on Monday, the, 17th of October. pl nme The 
Rey. Dr. Vanghan will deliver an INTRODUCTORY LEC- 
TURE, at ——e clock precisely. 
SSCS. 


Latin B.A E 








Thomas He itt ‘Key, M.A, 
Henry Malden, M.A. 
Hyman wee he isc. 
eocccce sees Frederick Rosen, Ph. D. 
5 ane and Rhetori 


French Language & ‘Literature P. F. Merlet, Es 
Italian Literature.....e.-+++++. Antonio Panizzi, 1 4L-D. 


German Language and Litera-} Emanuel Hausmann, Ph. D. 


ture someguacovronecoensnesesee 
Mathem eeccccccsseeses 
Philosophy. “of the Mind and 2 Rey, ities Wiis SEs. 


Log: 
Natural Philosophy ‘and ‘Astro- Rev. 7 allem Ritchie, L.L.D., 
my « ee eccccccsscoecs me. he 


cwil Ei ngineering 
Chemistry «+ -cccceseceeressecses Edward = M.D. 
Botany -- John Lindley, Ph. D. 

Robert E. Grant, M.D. 
Drs. Turner, Grant, & Lindley. 
Dr. Grant. 










Geol cecceces 


Fossil Zoology 
Pieter sees The Rev. Robt. V aughan, D. P- 
English Law «-seceeeeeeeeeeeee Wm. Golden Lumley, B:C. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at i: 
Office of the University, and Messrs. Taylor & Walton, Book- 
sellers, 30, Upper Gower-street. 

HENRY, MALDEN, Dea 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


ENGLISH LIT eet I AND COMPOSITION, AND 


ROFESSOR DALEy w “il we his LECTURES 
on TUESD: AY, the 18th instant, “according to the follow- 
ny Larrencome nt 
SH - iv ER ATURE—On Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 
T ee c eek 


ENGL IsH & ‘OMPOSITION—On Fridays, at Two o'clock, p.m. 

After Christmas the Professor proposes to deliver a Course on 
the ‘HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGEs, on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, as above 

These Courses may be attended by occasional Students, 
jointly or separately. 

Further portigneas ars may be obtained at the Secretary's Office. 
King’ Ce Nese, London, W. CHICHESTER, Principal. 


au _ o 
U NI ERIAN SCHOOL of MEDICINE 
The LECTURES forthe WINTER SESSION commence ced 
on the 4th inst., and will be continued daily, except Saturdays. 
90’Clock, a.m. Dr. Epps—Materia Medica. 
10 seeeee eves Mr. Bennett Lucas and Mr. Savage—Practical 
natomy and Demonstrations. 
1 sseeee eeee Dr. Hunter Lane—C hemistry and Pharmacy. 
3 cvecce P.3. Ms. Bennett Lucas—Anatoniy, Physivlogy, and 
‘at y. 

1 seeeee eeee Dr. Ryan—Practice of Medicine. 

7 cvccce coos Mr. Ward lrop—Surgery : Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. 
7 seeeee eeee Dr. Ryan—Obstetricy: Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, 
B sseeee eeee Dr. Hunter Lane— Medical Jurisprudence: 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Perpetual Attendance, £34. 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Porter's Lodge; 

and at the Residences of the respective Lecturers. 


\7ILEY, LONG, & CO, booksellers, Pub- 











lishers, and Importers, NEW 
CATAL OGUL ESof NEW or RARE BOOKS = arded as above, 
through Mr. R. J. Kennett, 14, York-street, Covent-garden, 


will be WLS to the best ‘advantage. 


AUTOGRAPHS OF 
ALIBRAN, BYRON, BURNS, SCOTT, 
: d any eminent or celebrated Individuals, WANTED 
TO PU RC HASE. Franks of Peers and M.P.s bought from, or 
exchanged with C Yollector rs. 


Address (post paid), * Autographs,’ Arnold's Newspaper Office, 
iverpool. 








BOOKS. 
By, Moon Menem, GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, 

0. Holborn, on = URSDAY, October 20, 1836, and 

ili — at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, including 
’ ‘HE ‘HE STOCK of a BOOKSELLER (relinquish- 
ine Business) ; * 

Comprising Blomefield’s Norfolk, 11 vols. large 
paper—Philosophical ‘Transactions, 55 vols. ” Dugdale, Monas- 
ticon Anglicanum, 3 vols.—Thesaurus Cornucopie, Aldus— 
Curtis's Flora Londinensis, 2 vols.—Monthly Review, 176 vols.— 
Major's Cabinet Gallery, India proofs, 2 vols.—Curious Old 
Poetry—Works on Angling—Valuable Divinity; &c. 


ALSO, A SMALL 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


Removed from St. Leonard’s; consisting of Modern Novels, 
Books of Travels, &c 
Catalogues are preparing. 


SALE OF A VERY EXTENSIVE THEOLOGICAL | 
LIBRARY, LIVERPOOL. 


By en. THOMAS WINSTANLEY & SONS, on WEDNES- 
the 26th Instant, and Twelve following Days (Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted), at 11 o'clock in the Forenoon and H 
o c 206 k in the mrening « s — cay punctually, at their Rooms 
‘HU SV HOLE 
[ue WHOLE ‘ot ‘the. ‘GENUI NE and EX- 

TENSIVE LIBRARY of the late Rev. DAVID M‘NICOLL, 
of LIVERPOOL, selected by him with acknowledged judgment 
and experience during a period of nearly thirty years, and com- 
prising upwards of 4000 Volumes. Amongst them will be found 

ighly esteemed and authentic Works on Theole Divinity, 
Ecclesiastical History, Lives and Writings of the athers and 
other eminent | Divines of different periods—Bibles i in various 
I : scarce Tracts—some valuable Works on 
Bi raphy. ee ‘riticism, and Miscellaneous Literature. 

e whole may be viewed on Monday the 24th, and Tuesday 
the 25th. C atalagues may be had of Mr. Seacome, Bookseller, 
Chester; Mr. Norton, Bookseller, Bristol; Messrs. Baines 
Son, Booksellers, Leeds ; Messrs. Winstanley, Paternoster-row, 
London: : Mr. Robert Winstanley, Chape »l-walks, Manchester ; 
and of Messrs. ‘Thos. Winstanley & Sons, Auctioneers, Church- 
street, Liverpool. Price 2s. each. 


THE PATENT RIGHT IN AN APPARATUS CALLED 
THE PHYSIOGNOTY PE, 


ME.2 J.C, STEVENS is instructed to SELL sy 
‘TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent- 
garden, on THE RSDAY. loth NT ember next, at 2 o'clock, 
. 

The valuable PATENT RIGHT in a newly- 
invented Machine or Apparates, called a PHYSIOGNOTYPE. 
This contrivance is announced to the Public as one of the most 
important improvements of modern times in the Fine Arts, 
especially as regards that popular branch of it, the taking of 
the Human Likeness. It supplies a great desideratum in this 
respect, viz. the producing of a perfect cast of the living features 
by a brief and inoffensive process. It is adequate, therefore, to 
the taking of perfect fac-simile of all uvingend inanimate forms, 
and eminently of all sculptured works ot. With these positive 
and distinctive powers it cannot fail, when known, to amaaie 
not only the present method of taking casts, but also the less 
perfect s sister art of portrait-painting. The scope and applica- 

lity of this Patent Machine in the hands of a spirited pro- 

rietor, and its prospec ts as regards pecuniary results, can 

ardly be anticipated in this early stage of its career. ‘Lhe 
merit of this truly interesting invention is due to a foreigner, 
who, during the last two years, has been carrying it into full 
effect at Paris with a perfect confirmatory success. The Patent 
is granted for a term of fourteen years.—Particulars will be 
ready for delivery twenty-one days prior to ae Sale, and may 
be had of Mr. Hogard, 3, New Inn; and of \ . C. Stevens, 38, 
King-street, C ‘ovent-garden, at whose Office several Casts taken 
by the Instrument may be seen. 


WV ESSRS. HARDING & LEPARD will sub- 
mit for SALE, early in NOVEMBER, in consequence of 
their Dissolution of P: artne ‘rship, 
THE COPYRIGHT 
AND 
STEEL PLATES 


oF 

LODGE'’S ILLUSTRIOUS PORTRAITS. 
The Work consists of 240 Portraits of the most eminent 
Persons in EnGiisu History, selected from undoubted Ori- 

nals eserved in the Galleries of the Nobility and Ge satry. 
e Plates are in the finest state of preservation, having been 
m. — engraved on St y the very first Engravers, and 
contain some of the finest Specimens of Art, by Finpen, RYALL, 
posrnson, Cocuran, THOMSON, Fry, Waicut, More, Hout, 


Fr N, &e 
4, "Pall Mall East. 























Sales by Auction. 
\——__—_— 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, AND BOOKS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY, oe yay oan TUESDAY, 


(by order of the Assignees of B. ING, Printseller, Monu- 
ment-yard ;) consisting of 


AINTINGS, in handsome frames—Innocence, 
by Carlo CG ignani—Head of Christ, Ph Albert Durer—View 
of Venice, by Scarlet Davis—Portrait of Richard Clarke, Esq. 
late Chamberlain of London, by ditto—The Tribunal of the In- 
quisition, by Jones—The Tax Gatherer ; 3 ‘The Young Husband ; 
and others, by Jones—The Pedlar, by Cawse; &c. 
PRINTS AND PROOF IMPRESSIONS 

of the Citation of Wycliffe—Tribunal of the Inquisition—Ma- 
zeppa— The Brigand—Spanish Bandit —Manfred— Duke and 
Duchess reading Don Quixote—The Study—The Album—Love's 
Reverie—Widow’s Treasures—The Widower—Adoration, after 
Guido—The Young Wife—Numerous Prints of Sporting Subjects, 
plain and coloured. 

The UNPUBL ISHED COPPERPLATE, with IMPRESSIONS, of 
INNOCENCE, AFTER CARLO CIGNANT)5 
PRINTS FRAMED AND GLAZED; 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS and BOOKS of PRINTS; 

Including Coney’s Architectural Beauties—Gems 
of Art—Pugin’ 's Paris—Prout, Stanfield, and Harding’s Con- 
tinental Views—Museo C. ‘apitolino—Museo I" lorentino—Berry’ s 
Heraldry, 3. vols. —Heptinstall’ s Bible, 2 vols.—Gell’s Pom- 
Peiana, 2 vols.—Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography—Lou- 
don’s Encye lopedia of Plants—Johnson’s Sportsman’s Dic- 
tionary— Numerous Copies of the Sportsman's Annual—Hervey's 

Modern Sculpture—Arnald’s Scenery of the Meuse—Last Lays 
of the | Last = the Dibdins—Bunyan Versified, by Dibdin—Art of 
avs dry; &c. 
May be viewed, and C —y (price 1s. ) had at the Rooms; 
and of A. B. Belcher, Esq. 9, King’s Arms Yard. 
*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stock, uyon Libraries, and Literary Property in general, 





LOCUTION.—Mr. SERLE continues to give 
LESSONS at No. 60, WALNUT-TREE LAMBETH. 
A Prospectus may be had there, or of Mr. Malin Publisher, 13, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


ITERATURE.—There are many literary 
aspirants, richly gifted with the endowments requisite for 
obtaining public favour and distinction, who, from a want of ex- 
perience in the fitting of a Manuscript for public ation, are de- 
terred from giving publicity to their efforts. The rapid action 
of the imagination often hurries the child of Genius into errors 
of diction, idiom, and syntax: the intellect is frequently too 
eager in the production of a train of thought to attend to the 
rhetorical arts which give it strength an auty ; whilst an in- 
adequate acquaintance with the poetry and eneral literature of 
Europe precludes the advantage of embellishments, which, like 
the solar influences upon good ground, adorn, enrich, and illus- 
trate. 

The qualifications of the Advertiser to execute this finishing 
revision, will, itis hoped, be acknowledged by any Lady or Gen- 
tleman who may require from him such confidential assistance. 

Applications addressed to M. T., Hookham’s Library, Old 
Bond-street, will be certain of his immediate attention. 


PENTON HOUSE 
CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL ACADEMY, 
19, PENTON-STREET, PENTONVILLE, 
Conducted by Mr. J. BURBIDGE (late of Chance »ry-lane). 


M*® JONAS BURBIDGE has just opened the 
above -fentomny for the INSTRUCTION of YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN in the various branches of Education. The 
routine of Education which will be pursued at this Establish- 
ment will embrace the following subjects :— 

The Latin and Greek Classics ; the correct reading, writing, 
and speaking the English and French Languages ; Geography, 
with the use of the Globes; Mathematics, with their application 
to Commerce, to which may be added a System of Mental Cal- 
culation ; W riting plain and ornament: al Hands; History; Chro- 
nology, and the first principles of Natural and Experimental 


Philosophy. 
Pros ctuses and Terms may be known as abov 
An EV ENING CLASS for YOUNG LADIES, from Six > Eight. 
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N OFFICER of the mAv’, hating a large 


Family, is very, desirous of 
FAMILY? “he of Ae OVERRESS hee in = ste NS 
_ She uni BSS to teach Writi , Ciphering, Geo- 
aphy, with the general routine of school disci: line ; also 
‘rench, Drawing, and Rosie, with the rudiments of Italian, and 
various kinds of aocy Wo 
Direct (post paid) A. a Z., Havant Post Office, Hants. 


fI.O0 PERSONS desirous of ontering i into the 
BOOKSELLING BUSINESS. Te BE DISPOSED OF, 
ina avery large ar Town, in one of the Northern C ventics of Eng- 
land, the STOCK of a BOOKS SELLER STAT ONER, and 
BOOKBINDER, "together with the GOODWILL of the Business, 
from which the Advertiser is retiring. 
‘o any person who, having the command of some capital, is 
desirous of commencing, or extending the above Business, it 
presents an Cp amen f not to be neglected, as the connexion is 
of he the ‘highest respectability, and the sphere “of action very ex- 
ensi 
Applications, wi with real name, &c., to be addressed (post t paid) 
. W., care of Mr. Bent, Literary A Advertiser Office, Aldine 
c hambers, 13, Paternoster-row, Lo 


ONDON and GREENWICH nf 


ist Class Carriage: 
2nd ¢ - —- 















3rd Class ———— 
Entrance, Duke-street, nd Tiigh-street, 





Free Tickets (et sranane autora may be had at the Company's 
Office, 26, Corn Per Quarter, 
eee Carriages .- 
2nd Cl 


3rd C oy 


*, 
5 


. 







GEORC Managii Director. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, London; 
George-street, Edinburgh ; and C myc Dublin. Incor- 
porated by Royal C ‘harter. Capital £5,000. 
Receipts for Fire I ue at Michael are ready for 
delivery at the Office, ead at the Company's various Agencies 
a ment of which should be made within 15 da: ‘Vo rom AT 
the POLIC 1ES. WILL BEC OMe . hy the 
L ive *DEPAR TMENT of this Cor eration & fistioguishing 
feokeres are, UNQUESTIONABLE SECU ITY, LOW 
of PREMIL ’M, and a combination of all the important advan- 
tages hitherto offered to the Public. 
449, West Strand. F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 


7 
IRE AND LIFE INSURANCEW— 
So many concerns of this nature have lately started up ; 
the professions and promises of all are so inviting, but their 
failures are so frequent and disastrous, that it behoves all pru- 
dent persons to pause before they commit their safety to un- 
tried adventures, while Offices of approved solidity and conduct 
are open to insure them. Such of these projects as escape the 
payment of heavy losses for some years may continue so long 
afloat, but such as, at an early stage, feel the effects of raising 
business by taking bad risks at inadequate rates are soon ex- 
hausted. U poeres of thirty new snaupance poapects have sprung 
up, and broken down within as many 
In contrast with these, the walerdaned “Agents bed tfully 
recommend to public attention those long-established Offices, 
the County Fire Orrice, and the Provipent Lire Orrice 
of London. Their Capitals in hand exceed a Million Sterling. 
In the County Fire Ojice, 170,000 persons have sought prote*tion 
and have found it. Claims have been paid to 3000 sufferers. 
Returns of 10, 20, and 2 per cent., amounting to 100,000/, have 
been inv ariably paid to. all who have continued insured seven 
yoare, ot an advantage which no other Fire Office existing has 
afforde 
In the’ Life Office, the success has been equally remarkable. 
The Bonuses on Life Policies during the last thirty years have 
successively increased to 49 per cent. Many other important 
advantages are detailed in the proposal of these Offices, which 
may be had gratis of us: 
Thomas Webb, Brentford. 
Purcell & Nicholis, Battersea. 
Charles Goad, Camberwell (High-street). 
ieorge Lever, Camden Town (Bayham-street). 
Robert Holloway, Edgware-road (Grand Junction-terrace). 
Richard Maides. Hackney. 
Henry Gunby, Hamps 
% Ae as Doswell, Is Tineten (49, Spencer-street). 
'. Gee, Newington Causeway. 
Mi. Saottbes . Shoreditch (246). 
8. Morris, Stratfo 
J. G. Francis, Ste ney (White House-lane). 
w ion Kerb: /hitechapel (Lemon-street). 
J. Laing, Wandsworth-road (5, Portland-terrace). 


SOGIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for _e. DEBTS, through- 
out ENGLAND J . ALES, established 17 
dent—The Earl of ace. 
Vice- Poeeisout s. 
Lord Ken \8 Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. 
Rt. Hon. ‘Sir R. Peel, Bt., M.P. | Charles Edward Pigou, Esq. 
Trearwrer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell. 
Auditors—John Pepys . and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 

Ata MEETING "of GOVERNORS, held in Craven-street, on 
Wednesday, the 5th day of October, 1836, the cases of 164 Peti- 
Canees Se A gpm poy bat Wh were approved, 23 rejected, 
11 ine missible, and 12 deferred for inquiry 

Since the Meeting held on the 3rd of mpaet, One HUNDRED 
and EIGHTY-NINE DEBTORS, of whom’ 141 had Wives and 
455 Children, have been discharged from the i of England 
and Wales, the expense of whose liberation, including every 

charge connected with the Society, was 662/. ad. ; the 
following 























Benefactions received since hoe hewsed Report : 

Mrs. Clyatt ...sseeeeseeees coosneche 
Francis Foster, Esq. A. 
Me puawey ° 








B.C. ecccecece 
William Gray, Esq., per Messrs. “Hoare 
Josiah ) wm rtin, Esq ditto eoecce ‘ail 
WH. O., per Messrs. Hammersley -..---<ss+-- 
Ric ay rry, Esq. per Messrs. Drummond..A, 
Eades ceamenae rs, Esq. per Messrs.Cocks & Co 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple; also by the follow. 
ing Bankers: dy Cocks, Dorrien, Drummonds, Herries, 
Hamine rsleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres; and by the Secretary, 
o. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where the Books may be seen by 
those who are inclined to support the ——- — f where the 
Society meet on the first We mesday | in ever 
EPH LUNN, Secretary. 
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THE a OF BLESSINGTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
his day is published, in post 8vo. price 14s. 

HE CONFESSIONS of an ELDERLY 

GENTLEMAN. vit ay Fistes, from Drawings made 

expressly for the Work PARRIS; being Portraits of 

his Six Loves, bes a ake 





don; Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co, 
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This day is published, tto. price ce 105. os. 6d. with Plates, 
N the DISEASE of the HIP-JOINT. 
By WILLIAM COULSON, 

Consulting | Surgeon to the London Lying-In-Hospital late 
Surgeon to the General Dispensary; Fellow of the Royal 
Medical Chirurgical | Socket 5 Member of the Hunterian So- 
ciety ; and C corresponding Jember of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of Ber 

London: Sows Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


. post, price & 
HE O AKLEIGH S100" TING CODE, 
ith numerous Notes.—‘ Two hundred and twenty c hap- 
ters of weohul hints."’ Atlas.—* A right pleasant fellow.” Mirror. 
—*‘ A sportsman, and something more.” Tait’s Mag.— 0, to 
s scientific acquaintance with his subject, adds a fearty onthe 
iasm." Spectator.‘ Much practical information.”’ Observer.— 
Sy Entitled to an universal perusal.”’ Metropolitan. 
James ene & Sons, 169, Piccadilly. 








is day is published 
LETTER of ‘SIR JOHN TYLDENS, 


detailing a. 2 Voluntary Adjustment of TITHES. 
One Penny. Sold by New, No. 11, Strand. 


Knt., 


Price 





In 2 vols. 8vo. oe boards, with a Portrait from a Bust by 
trey, a Second Edition o 


han 

Rs =MAINS of the LATE ALEXANDER 
KNOX, Esq, of DUBLIN, M.R.1.A.; containing Letters 

and Essays on the Doctrines and Philosophy of Christianity, and 


the Distinctive Character of the Church of England. 
London : James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


— yar D’s BIBLE. 
al 8vo. 30s. cloth, 
HE HOLY BIBLE: containing the Old and 
New Testaments, revised from corrected Texts of the 
Original Tongues, and with werner translations diligently com- 
pared; with Critic a aed 1D} pias atory Notes. 
Bo THROY D, D, D. 
Editor a the ‘Biblia Hebraica,’ &c. 

The work announced comprises the text of “the author's 
Family Bible and improved version, with such correc tions asa 
repeated and diligent perusal during the last ten ye 1as sug- 

rested, aided by the many biblical works which have been pub- 
ished since his own was completed. The results of the labours 
of the most eminent scholars and biblical critics of — and 
present times will here be found in a conde nsed form ; which 
nfidel objections are in many instances satisfactorily obviated, 
and the judicious English reader will be enabled to perceive the 
sense, coherence, and beauty of ae » Holy Scriptures. 
vondon : James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 








This day is published. in 1 vol. 8vo. price 15s. in cloth, a 
OURNAL of a RESIDE NC E in NORWAY, 
during the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836; made with a View to 
inquire into the Rural and Political Economy of that Country, 
and the Condition of in Inhabitants. 
B MUEL LAING, Esq. 

“One of the most v stasble accounts of any foreign country 
which has appeared since Arthur Young’s ‘Tour in France.”— 
Morning — i 

sondon : 


DR. CROMBIE’S GYMNASIUM ABRIDGED. 
YN rw as in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. boards, 
G. AS IU M, sive Symbola Critica. 
T A. B. » a the Cc lassie al Student in his Badens: ours 


Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 











to obtain a correct La’ Prose Style. ones eA th e, ’- 
ALEXANDER CROMBIE, LL.D. s. 
London: Simpkin, Marshali, & Got “‘Biationers aT a 
Ludgate-street. 
| ‘epciaiecaes NOVELS AND ROMANCES 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED. _ 
1. The Magician. By Leitch Ritchie. 
2. Lord Roldan, By Allan Cunningham. 
3. Rookwood. (4th edit. in 1 vol.) By W. H. 
or 
. The Priors of Prague. By the Author of 
. K. av: rendish.’ . 
5. Norman Leslie. By Theodore S. Fay, Esq. 
3. Antipathy. By John Ainslie, Esq. 
_” —_* Jolin Macrone, St. James’s-square. 
wenat the NEW WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED. |. 
1, Sketches by ‘Boz.’ The 2nd edition. 
2. Pencillings by the Way. The 2nd edition. 
3. Strang’s Germany and the Germans. 2 vols. 8vo. 
The Court and Camp of Carlos. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
The Letters of ‘Runnymede.’ 1 vol. post 8yvo, 
Twelve Monthe in the British Legion. 1 vol. 
“M y 


Note-Book. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 





Just published, and to be had gratis, 
CATALOGUE of AMERICAN BOOKS, 
comprising | a Selection of the WORKS of the BEST 
AMERICAN AU THORS, in History, Biography, Divinity, La 
Arts and Sciences, Poetry, &c. ke. for , at the prices 
affixed, by Richard Janes Kennett, No. 14, York-street, Covent- 
garde My London. 

R. Kenner, in returning thanks to his Customers and 
Frie nds for their patronage hegs to inform them he shall con- 
tinue toreceive, as heretofore, all the latest and best Publications 
us soon as th appe ar; and from his arrangements in the prin- 

11 Cities of the Union, cont idently solicits their commissions, 
ich shall be executed with the greatest dispatch, and on the 
most economic ‘al terms. 


HAND-RAILING, 
Just publishe ed, in folio, price 12s. 

7 CARPENTER’S and JOINER’S New 
Practical WORK on HAND-RAILING; containing a 
Series of Stairs and Rails of various Forms, th the Moulds 
. complet e for each, and a New Method of Squaring the Rail, and 
etting it out of the least thickness of plank. The whole drawn, 

Tpotle le od _ carefully revised, 

By M. A. NICHOLSON (Son of Mr. Peter Nicholson). 

Tobe had > Weale’s Architectural Library, : 59, High Holborn; 
Williams, Charles-street, Soho-square ; Thompson, 3, Osnaburgh- 
place, New-road; and of the Author, at his Day and Evening 
Architectural and Engineering Drawin Academ Melton- 
place, E buston-a¢ anes and of the Booksellers in all the principal 
C ats 9 and To 





r. M. Nic "hol son will have a VACANCY, on the 29th inst., 
for ‘[WO BOARDE.. PUPILS. Terms may be known by ap- 
plying as above. 





COMPANION TO ‘THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS.’ 
In a few days, with illustrative Engravings, in silk and gilt, 
THE FLORAL TELEGRAPH; 

anew Mode of C eyenenioction by Floral Signals, adapted 
to every Season of the Year. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 





Nearly ready, in 2 vols. 


HE GREAT METROPOLIS. 
By the Author of ‘ Random Recollections of the Lords and 
‘ommons. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 





Just  eegepted by Black & mance Foreign Booksellers to 
King, 8, Wellington-street North, Covent-garden, 
HE GOTHA ALMANAC for 1837, in German 
or French, once 6s. 
" f whom also may be had, 
The Seomnn Annuals for 1837. 


OS SANTOS’ QUADRILLE DUETS.— 
“The popularity of Dos Santos’ Quadrilles is altogether 

unparalleled—one of the best proofs of our national improve- 
ment in the taste for music : there are nine Sets already pub- 
lished, both for one and two performers on the pianoforte. The 
whole of these compositions not only evince the mind of the 
master, but are calculated to excite universal admiration when- 
ever played—for they are enriched with some of the most beau- 
tiful and novel combinations of harmony, together with some 
of the most exquisite and brilliant melodies we have ever heard. 
Whether played by two or by four hands, we consider them 

re-eminently rich, and are the most effective productions that 

ave ever issued from the press under the name of Quadrilles.” 
Vide Times, 20th August, 18 

Keith, Prowse & Co. 48, C _ Importers of AccoRDIONs, 
from 8s. to 15 Guineas. 








NEW ATLASES. 


xT x 
GENERAL DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of 
the EARTH, containing FIFTY MAPS, exhibiting every 

Country in the World—a Comparative View of the Height of 

Mountains — Length of Rivers, prepared from the latest 

Authous es: each Map accompanied by a_ Description of its 

Gocnreghie a Ke atures, Population, Natural a and 


General Statistics. 
‘By W. M. HIG INS, F.C 
Imperial 4to. half-bound russia, price 7 ‘Tis. 6d. plain, and 
2l. 2s. coloured. 


2. 

A General Atlas of Modern Geography ; for the 
Use of Schools and Private Learners,containing Fifty-one Maps, 
engraved in the best style of Art, and from the best Authori- 
ties. By John Dower. Imp. ~ halt- bound, 1/. 1s. full coloured. 


A Short Atlas of Modern Geography ; containing 
a Selection of Twelve Maps, for the Use of Younger Pupils ; 3 
Eaten from the best Authorities. By John Dower. Imp. vo, 
alf-bound, 4s. plain, 5s. coloure 
e Proprictors feel much ec onfidence in submitting the above 
Atlases to the public, the utmost care having been bestowed in 
preparing the drawing and engraving as well as in the c olouring. 
London: Orr & Smith; Edinburgh, W. & R. Chambers. So d 
by all Booksellers. 





8, New Burlington-street, Oct. 14, 
Mr. BENTLEY has just published 
be age FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 
In2 post 8vo- with Portrait of the Author, &c, 
DVENTURES DURING A JOURNEY 
VERLAND TO INDIA, 
BY WAY OF 
EGYPT, SYRIA, THE HOLY LAND, and MESOPOTAMIA, 
By MAJOR SKINNER, 3ist Regt., &c 
Author of * Excursions in India.’ 


Il. 
VANDELEUR; 
Or, ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 3 vols, 
“There is a great deal of freshness and talent in these vo- 
lumes, and the story is exceedingly interesting—the plot new 
and dramatic.”’—Literary Gazette. 


A RESIDENCE IN FRANCE; 
With XCl SION up the RHINE, 
And ; SECC VISIT to SWITZERLAND, 
Fk IMORE ¢ *OOPER, Esq. 
Author of‘ Me Spy,’ ‘ The Pilot,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
IV. 

Second Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with 9 Plates 
RATTLI THE REEFER. 
Edited by the Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ &c. 

v. 

Second ett iw 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 

WILLIAM WRAXALL’S 
POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME, 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 
ALSO, JUST READY, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
sTO 


Author of *‘ The Sketch 


AS§ 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq. 
Book,’ &c. 


Il. 
In 3 vols. &vo. numerous fine Portraits, 
THE CORRESPONDENC JE OF 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, 
Edited by Lord WARNCL IFFE, 

Including neariy 150 Letters never before published, a Memoir 
of the Court of George I. by Lady Montagu, &c. The Noble 
Editor has also prefixed a Life of the Authoress. Illustrative 
Anecdotes and Notes will also be added, and the suppressed 
passages restored. 


Ilt. 
THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER, 
By the Author of ‘ The Heiress.’ 3 vols. 


Iv. 
Undertaken by Order of the British Government. 
nik 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates * 
RRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 
TO THE SHORES OF THE ARCTIC OCEAN, 
In 1833, 1834, and 1835. 
nthe, omanena of Capt. Pack. R.N. 
By TG HA NG, Esq. M.I Cis. “Ke. “9 
Heteoatiee to the Expeditio = 


In2 vols. 
IMPRESS 
By had EDOUARD DE MELFORT.; 


v. 
‘ot 8vo. with Illustrations, 
NStOF ENGL 


AND. 





DR. WHITTAKER’S HISTORIES. 


ISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of DEANERY 
of CRAVEN, ia the County of York. 
Numergus Pla ee dP ea ow aD dates 
umerous Plates and Pedigrees, Published at 5/. 5s 
to 2/. 12s. 6d. Quite new, in boards. ape -»Tedueed 
History of the Original Parish of Whalley and 
Honor of Clitheroe, in the Counties of Lancaster and York, 
Numerous Plates and Pedigrees. Published at él. 6s., reduced 
— 2/. 12s. Quite new, i ago bt 
eat variety of the above, in suita’ bi 
one “of the rst binders, price 3, 3s. eac n o Sadie, by 
A few Copies of the large-pa’ r Edition f Whall i 
at 12/. 12s., reduced to al. las. bd. ‘i anne, pubiiched 
fpply to Wm. © rofts, Bookseller, 19, Chancery-lane, London, 
who has purchased all the unsold Copies of the above’ Works. 


ee cma —— JOU rc 


ve E vings, price 
HE EDINBURG H “M EDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL JOURNAL, No. CXXIX 

wntaining Professor's Syme’s Report of Surgical Cases—Mr, 

Wallace on Topical Fever—Dr. M‘Divitt on the Deleterious 
Effects of Pork—Dr. Hawley on the Blood—Mr. Gulliver on 
Affections of the Cellular Tissue of the Legs—Mr. Gulliver's 
Case s Fracture of the Neck and Trochanter of the Thighbone. 
and Case of Shortening of the Neck of the Thi hbone-—Mr. 
Cockburn’s Case of Irritation of the Cerebro-Spin a ae 
ing Mental Derangement, Trismus, an Palsy, with Pathol 
gical Observations by Dr. Craigie—Mr. Fowler's Case of Punc- 
sees Wound of the orax—Mr. Craig's Case of Spectral 
Illusions, with Loss of Memory of Words and Names, with Pa- 
thological Observations by Dr. Craigie—Dr. Stark on Scarlet 
Fever—Dr. S. Boyd on Peg Mucaus Membrane of the Stomach 
—Dr. R. Knox on Hemorrhagic Hepatization of the Lungs. 

The Critical Analysis embraces Reviews of various i important 
Works recently published on the Continent. as well as in this 
Copsters and the Medical Intelligence is of the latest date. 
Charles Black, Edinburgh: Longman, Rees & Co., 





Londos. 





This day, price 7s. 6d., with Three Engravings, 
HE EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHI. 
CAL JOURNAL, conducted by Professor JAMIESON, 
No, 42, April—Oct. 1836. 

This namber contains an ample report of the proceedings of 
the British Association at Bristol, and_many_ other interestin 
and _ important articles. Amo; ong ‘the Engravings will be foun 
the Nineteen Alphabets for the Blind, propose to the conside- 
ration of the Society of Arts for Scotlar 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; aii & Co. London. 


On the Ist of October was fe pulsishes 1, price 6s., the F ortieth _ 


of 

HE BRITISH ‘CRITIC_QU ARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW—and ECCLESIASTIC 
“ea. Dr. Hawks’s Eccl 1 - 

eviews: Dr. Hawks’s Ecclesiastical History of the United 
States—Buckland’s Bridgewater Essay on Geology—Lathbury’s 
History of the English Epise opacy— Os Jgilvie’s Bampton Lectures 
—Conybeare’s Lectures on heolog Dr. Wiseman on the 
Roman Catholic Church—Physical Sacoey, of another  Life— 
Hymn Books—Perceval on the Roman Schism— Laborde’s 
Mount Sinai and Petra—Dr. Whately’s Charge.—Ecclesiastical 
Rec ord, 1. y of Events connected with 
eg Church and = cause of Christianity—2,. Notices of new 


Theological Wor! 
& F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 








inted for J. G.& 
Waterloo-place, Pall M 





TO ADVERTISERS AND THE PUBLIC, 


HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW; 
or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. VI. 
will be pe ublished in time for delivery with the Magazines at the 
end = is Month, and will contain, amongst its other Articles, 
Me. B ULWER AND THE Lavy NovELisTs. 
s. I. to V. are still on Sale at 4s. each. 
ADV ERTISEMENTS intended for No. VI. must be sent to 
the Publishers before the 20th Instant. 
samen Ridgway & Sons, 169, Piccadilly, and through all Book- 
sellers. 





Just published, by D. A. Talboys, Oxford, 
EEREN’S HISTORICAL TREATISES: 
The Political Consequences of the Reformation—The 
Rise, Progress, and Practical Influence of Political Theories— 

e Rise and Growth of the Continental Interests of Great 
Britain. 8vo. lbs. as 

The Political Antiquities of Greece from the Ger- 
man og ‘arl Erederick Hermann, of the University of Heidel- 

erg. 

An Epitome of Niebuhr’s History of Rome, with 
Chronological Tabies and an Appendix. By Travers Twiss, 
B. ‘.L., Fellow of University College. Oxford, 8vo. cl. bds. 12s. 

“* This is a truly valuable work ; Mr. Twiss has escaped the 
affectation of mysticism, obscurity, and vulgarity, with which 

‘iebuhr seems to have infected most of his followers and trans- 
lators. In the Appendix there are some original investigations, 
which display great le reper | and acuteness ; we were particu- 
larly pleased with that on the office of dictator.”’"— Atheneum. 

A Manual of Ancient Geography ; for the Use of 
Schools and Private Tuition. Compiled from the Works of 
A. H. L. se egy Professor of History in the University of Got- 
tingen, &c. ‘oolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

* Teeming with exact letecesation in every line. Its object 
is to give a continuous geographical description of the countries 
which were the theatres of the principal events in ancient his- 
tory.’’—Spectator. 





Under the Patronage of His Majesty. 
This day is published, te. Sd. 5 Lppasene 35s.; proofs, 2/. 6s. 5 


ANDERINGS | EXCURSIONS in 
NORTH wale. 
ni THOMAS ROSCOE, Esa. 
With 51 splen _ Engravings, from "Drawings by Cox, 
ttermole, Creswic 
“Scenery that B.. almost compete with that of Switzerland. 
Iti b elegantly written.”’— Metropolitan Mag. 
f the History of W ales, its Antiquities, and its scenery, this 
Be i. is intended to ‘be the illustration; and certainly 
more able painters could not have been selec ted.” —Lit. Gaz. 
he letter-press is wena of Mr. Roscoe's re’ tation : the 
style is gone, —_ matter well chosen and aptly illustrated.” — 
Court Magazi 
“ While the. illustrations are the most happy pictures of na- 
ture in her freshness and truth, the narrative is throughout not 
pad descriptive but charged with poetic beauty.””—Monthly 


Tilt, ‘and Simpkin & Co., London; Wrightson & Webb, Dir- 
mingham. 
Of whom may be had 
Part I. of South Wales, including the Scenery 
of the River Wye, uniform with the above Work. 
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WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
On the Ist of November will be published, with a Portrait of the Author, 


Vou. I. or 
THE POETICAL WORKS 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX MONTHLY VOLUMES, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH, BOUND IN CLOTH, 
EDWARD MOXON, DOVER-STREET. 


ON THE 20th OF OCTOBER WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


In One large and beautifully printed Volume, 
THE GEMS, 


BOOK O F 
Completing the Centenary of British Poets and British Artists. 





FOR 1837; 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF THE SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS 


Artists. 
Se + seempmenbesenete 
ae Wl aisneaskaae 
J. Flaxman, R.A. 
WV. Harve 


TO THIS 


Engravers. 


VOLU ME, 


PORTRY. *XND PAINTING. «se s000+ 
nee OF THE LYRE . 


W. Greatbach 
W. H. Simmons 
inttDcscossdagcccen ML Te illmore 
T. Holst . Ww. Simmons 
A. Vickers... peovtcbweee 3 Freebvairn 
W. Allan, R.A. .... i 
F. Lee, W. J. Cooke 
S, Cooper . Finden 
T. Creswick....--s0.+- Ween 
C. Rolls 
C. Rolls 
W. Greatbach 
y. J. Cooke 
W., Greatbach 
J. Lewis 
W. Greatbach 
E. Finden 


exe peer 


a sees 


V. Derby 
— Jenkins .. 


. Wa 
’. HL. Simmons 
« Lewis 

. Stocks 

/. Greatbach 
’. Bacon 

’. Chevalier 

). Greatbach 
A. R. F reebairn 


: fet 


moves 
oc 
= 


SHA 
Ere LANDSC: 


). Greatbach 
/. H. Simmons 
:. Finden 
d Freebairn 
. Goodyear 
). Miller 
eseeesesee W. Greathbach 
, a Galnsperoush, RA jon en 
» . Hatfield 


W. Boxa 
Miss F. ry orb ee n 


J. 
J. 
J. 


T 
T 
KA 
x 
8: 
8 


: Hel. 
: TLE FIELD 
NEY DRIVE .-- 


Ibbotson alker 

. COX «ee Ww. Greatbach 
W. Shayer k. Portbury 
Miss Byrne ... F. W. Topham. 


for Ireland, J. CuMMING, Dublin ; for Scotland, 





ARME “BOY 
i WREATH eeeceeee 


UNDERS & GTLEY, Conduit-street.—Agents : 


Bett & Braprure, 
Edinbuowte 





October 21st will be published, 
1. 


FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK FOR 1837. 
By L. E. L. 


In Quarto, containing THIRTY-SIX ENGRAVINGS, yery handsomely bound, price 21s. Sets of the five last vols. 5/. 5¢, 


It. 
FOR 1837. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ELLIS. 
Small Quarto, containing SIXTEEN PLATES, peer bound in white morocco, price 15s. 
List or THE PLAtEs :—C affre C hief—Felicia Hemans—Rev. W. Jay--T. Clarkson—Dr. Carey and his P undit —Bishop Ryder— 
De. Doddridge’s Mother teaching him Scripture History by the Dute h tile s—Buath in which Bishop Heber dice lissionary Grave 
Eimeo—Dome at Worms—Feast of the Mohurram—Mountzins of Aboo—Marina—Malta—Basle- Ithode s—Church of Vasili 
Bila sennoi and part of the Kremlin, Moscow. 
Ill. 


FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK FOR 1337; 
FORMING AN APPROPRIATE FAMILY PRESENT AND SCHOOL PRIZE, 
By AGNES STRICKLAND and BERNARD BARTON. 
Small Quarto, SEVENTEEN PLATES, handsomely bound, 8s. 
“ This sweet and interesting volume does honour to the heart and talent of Bernard Barton. There is not a sentiment to which 


it is not good to accustom the : youthful ear to listen ; there is not a moral inculeation which it is not beneiicial to impress upon the 
juvenile mind.”’— Literary Gazette, the vol. for 1836. 


IV. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROG 


THE WORK AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 
BERNARD BARTON ; 
And a Biographical Sketch of the Life and Writings of Bunyan, by JOSIAH CONDER. 


“Strong as the word cuentsite is, it is not too strong to use in the description of these illustrations. 
beautiful."—Literary Gazette 


London : FISHER, SON, & Co.; CUMMING, Dublin; and OLIPHANT, Edinburgh. 


LESS ; 


ACCOMPANIED WITH EXTRACTS FROM PLATES, BY 


They are all more or less 





75, Old Broad-street, Oct. 1836, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS, 
Published by J. . Dubochet & Co. 


HE ADVENTU RES” 
SANTILLANE. 
JEAN GIGOU X. 


of “en. BLAS of 


Ww a Se Hundred Illustrations by 


Part XI., a of 
Les CZuvres completes de Moliére. 
Illustrations by Tony Johannot, 
Il. 
IL., price 2s. 6d., ' 
Histoire de wen’ Quichotte de | 2 Wncite, With 
800 Illustrations by Tony sameness. 
London : J. J. Dubochet & Co. 75, Old Broad-street ; sold by 
Charles Tit, Fleet-street; im Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East ; and 
all Bookseller:. 


With 800 





SECOND 

This day is published, price 2s. 

with Frontispiece, Vignette 
frosted gold label on side, 

AF FECTION’S KEEPSAKE, 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

the Author of the * Affec- 

apted for Presents, at the 

mutual Good- will, price, each, 


SERIES. 
6d., bound in silk, gilt edges, 
Title-page, and ornamented 


1837. 


The following little Works, edited b 
tion’s Keepsake,” are admirabl 
ensuing Season of Festivitiesan 

ls. 6d. cloth ; silk, with elegant Frontispiece on Steel. 

7? Token of Affection. 

A Token of Friendship. 
A Token of Remembrance. 
. Pure Gold from the Rivers of Wisdom. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Stationers’-hall-court, 
Ludgate-street. 

AC RESMANE ANNUALS FOR 1837. 
Vill ra ar on the 2: 7) inv ant, nee 
LOWERS OF LOVELINESS. 
By T. H. nasty, Esq. 

Illustrated with Thirteen beautifully-exec uted Engravings on 
Steel, by the first-rate Artists, afier the Original’Drawings made 
expressly for this Work. Imperial _4to. elegantly bound ina 
unique and perfectly novel style. Price W. lls. 6d. ; Columbia 
4to. Proofs, on India paper, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

ACKERMANN’S FORGET ME NOT. 

Elegantly and substantially bound in crimson morocco, 
price 12s., containing Ten E —— after eminent Artists. 


JUVENILE PORG BT ME NOT. 
Embellished with Ten finely-executed Engravings. 
in elegant embossed morocco, price ay. 





Bound 


Any of the undermentioned, not bei sing published on the 25th, 
may be obtained of Ackermann & Co. 96, Strand, on the respec- 
tive days of publication :— 


Sir Thos. Lawrence’s Cabinet of Gems ..£1 1 
Weeds of Witchery, by T. H. Bayly, Esq. 
Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman ; with 
6 Plates 
Keepsake, bound in crimson silk ......-. 
India proofs, large paper...... 
Gems of Beauty, imperial 4to... 6.00. ++ 
Be OF GUN 50500 ct sccecnscdecesd 
Heath’s Book of Beauty, bound in blue mor. 
India proofs, large paper 
Ileath’s Picturesque Annual, bound in mor. 
India proofs, large paper 
Landscape Annual, bound in morocco .... 
India proofs, large paper 
Literary Souvenir .......0scccsescesee 
Biblical Keepsake, bound in morocco.... 
English Annual, in morocco........ eee 
Drawing-room Scrap Book, elegantly bound 
Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual 
Oriental Annual 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 
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large paper..eeeseeeees 
Finden’s 'Tableaux, imp. 4to. splendidly 

bound in Morocco «+++ eee ee eeeerecere 
—— —— India proofs.......- 
Flora’s Gems... ...ececcccccccccccsecs 
Friendship’s Offering. ....+.++-ee++e0e8 
Harding's Portfolio of Drawings........ 
coloured. . 
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Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book 
Hood’s Comic Annual, half-bound mor... 
New Year's Gift 
Juvenile Forget Me Not .....-e-eeeees 
Bijou Almanac ....0.sesccccvcccccces 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanac .......e+ 
Floral Album. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

TO BE HAD IN A VARIETY OF HANDSOME BINDINGS 
Rogers's Italy, beautifully illustrated....£1 8 
Rogers’s Poems, ditto ....--sseeeeeee. 1 8 
The Pilgrims of the Rhine, ditto........ 1 11 
Gallery of Modern British Artists ...... 0 14 
The Pirate and Three Cutters .. 1 11 
Pictorial Album ; or, Cabinet of Paintings 1 8 
German Tourist ; morocco 015 


TRNNHE FINEST HORIZONT AL FLAT GOLD D 
WATCHES, jewelled in four holes, double back to the 
cases, warranted to perform correctly, at ten guineas each, in- 
cluding a gold briquet key. 
‘A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Goldsmiths, 14, Cornhill, 
Opposite the Bank. 
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No. 13, Great Marlborough-street, Oct, 15, | 1836, 


MR. COLBURN 
Begs to acquaint his Literary Friends, and the Public in.gencral, that he has RECOMMENCED PUBLISHING, and has the 


honour*to announce 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. 


By A DECEASED NOBLEMAN. 
Printed from the — Manuscript. 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE: 


OVE STORY. 
By the A of * Vivian Grey.’ 3 vols. 


POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF A  PEERESS. 


Edited by the LADY “gape BURY. 3 vols. 


Filittings ‘of Fancy. 


By ROBERT SULLIVAN, Esq., Author of ‘The Silent River,’ ‘Faithful and Forsaken.’ 3 vols. 


RAMBLES IN EGYPT AND CANDIA. 


By Capt. SCOTT, H.P. Royal Staff Corps. 


FIELDING; on, SOCIETY. 


By the Author of * Tremaine’ and ‘De Vere.’ $ vols. 


A NEW WORK BY HENRY LYPTON BULWER,ES@, M2. “ 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 
VIII. 
LOV E: A NOVEL UNCLE “HORACE. 
By the Lady CHARLOTTE BURY. 3 vols. By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. In 8 vols. 
Ix. xi. 
ETHEL CHURCHILL A NEW WORK 
By Miss LANDON. 3 vols, By the AUTHOR of ‘ BRAMBLETYE HOUSE.’ 3 vols, 


WOMAN, AND HER MASTER. 


By LADY MORGAN. 3 vols. 


XIII. 
Che Rose Faneter’s Manual, 
Comprising an Account of the Culture and Propagation of Roses. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GORE. In small 8vo. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM GODWIN, 
WITH HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his Daughter, Mrs. SHELLEY. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF SPANISH AMERICA. 


By H. G. WARD, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE 


WITH GEORGE MONTAGU, ESQ., 
And OTHER CELEBRATED PERSONAGES, forming a Companion to his CORRESPONDENCE with HORACE MANN. 


New Edition, in 3 vols, 8vo. with Notes, now first added by the Editor. 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





London: James Hours, 4, Took’s Court, Chan pie Eda at the ATHEN OFFICE, Catherine-street, S' b: ete ed and sold by all Booksellers 
and Newsvenders.— Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messrs. = Bells Edinbargh; {0 Jamun, Honoré, Parise 


oy IRELAND, W.F. 3 for the ConTINENT, du Coq-St.-Honoré 
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